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On Our Cover: San Francisco Supervisor Harvey Milk (Sean Penn) celebrates victory in Milk, shot by 
Harris Savides, ASC. (Photo by Phil Bray, SMPSB courtesy of Focus Features.) 


A High Price for Progress 

Harris Savides, ASC tells the tragic tale of a pioneering 
politician in Milk 

Rags to Riches 

Anthony Dod Mantle, BSC, DFF blends film and digital 
formats for Slumdog Millionaire 



1-Man Riot Squad 

Steve Gainer, ASC lends a bold look to big action setups 
on Punisher: War Zone 

The State of the Art: An Update 

Assessing digital technology’s impact on film restoration 
and preservation 
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1. No matter how inhospitable the location, 
the Cinesaddle is easy to use; to set it up 
just put it down. 

2. Small - Compact - Portable. Weighs less 
than two pounds. 

3. Get shots from angles not possible with 
any other camera support. 

4. Available in five different sizes. Works 
with all film, video and still cameras. 

5. Absorbs vibration. Use it on a car, bike, 
boat, helicopter, anything. Mounting kit 
is included with all professional models. 
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‘Director of Photography Wally Pfister has created a bright but tainted Gotham world 
where even in daylight the mood of overwhelming bleakness is characterized by the 
kind of untrustworthiness the sun itself is hopeless against.” 

Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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American Society of Cinematographers 

The ASC is not a labor union or a guild, but 
an educational cultural and professional 
oiganization. Membership is by invitation 
to those who are actively engaged as 
directors of photography and have 
demonstrated outstanding ability ASC 
membership has become one of the highest 
honors that can be bestowed upon a 
professional cinematographer — a mark 
of prestige and excellence. 
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THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 



Stephanie Argy 

(Tomorrow’s Technology, p. 16; 
“Rags to Riches,” p. 44) is a 
filmmaker. She has been writing 
for the magazine since 1998. 

Rachael K. Bosley 

(“The State of the Art: An 
Update,” p. 74) is the 
senior editor. 

John Calhoun 

(Post Focus, p. 86) is a New York 
correspondent for the magazine 
and a film librarian at the 
New York Public Library. 

Richard Edlund, ASC 

(Tomorrow’s Technology, p. 16) 
has been a member of the 
American Society of 
Cinematographers since 1982. 

Jean Oppenheimer 

(“A High Price for Progress,” 
p. 28) is a film critic for Village 
Voice Media and the National 
Public Radio program Film Week. 

Iain Stasukevich 

(Short Takes, p. 10; “1-Man Riot 
Squad,” p. 62) is a filmmaker. 

Bill Zarchy 

(Production Slate, p. 20) is 
a cinematographer. 


P reparing a monthly magazine is a task that might test 
Sisyphus himself. Each issue is the boulder we must push 
up the hill, and some are heftier than others. Fortunately, 
none have rolled back to flatten us, but we always find a fresh 
rock waiting at the bottom. 

While vetting AC's year-end index every December 
(see page 101), I marvel at the scope of the projects we've 
covered — and at the fact that our small staff has once again 
reached the summit with collective sanity intact. This year, 
we ran the gamut with articles on big-budget and indie 
features, network- and cable-TV series, commercials, music videos, student films and 
experimental shorts, all shot in a wide range of formats. All told, we interviewed 141 
cinematographers and many of their collaborators — not bad, considering the large and 
small battles we occasionally had to fight. 

This final issue of the year was a memorable challenge for reasons I will diplo¬ 
matically withhold; suffice it to say the magazine you're holding required a great deal of 
effort expended at the 11th, 12th and 13th hours. To everyone who helped push this 
particular stone to its peak, I offer my heartfelt thanks. 

This issue is filled with enlightening analyses by filmmakers who shouldered 
daunting loads of their own. Harris Savides, ASC kicks things off with forthright 
comments about Milk, his fifth collaboration with director Gus Van Sant ("A High Price 
for Progress," page 28). After abandoning a plan to shoot in verite style, the duo forged 
ahead on creative faith. As Savides confides to Jean Oppenheimer, "We were shooting 
a movie about the '70s, so the period itself set a tone, but this was the least 'designed' 
movie I've shot for Gus. On one hand, that was liberating; on the other, it really stressed 
me out." 

Another pair of creative compatriots, director Danny Boyle and cinematogra¬ 
pher Anthony Dod Mantle, BSC, DFF, artfully mixed film and digital formats on Slumdog 
Millionaire, an inspiring drama with a striking visual palette ("Rags to Riches," page 44). 
Boyle notes, "Because Anthony and I focus on emerging technology, [every collaboration] 
feels like an adventure. It's easy to quality-control something people have been using for 
years, but you need a great cameraman to quality-control the unknown." 

The director of The Punisher: War Zone, Lexi Alexander, expresses similar 
admiration for cinematographer Steve Gainer, ASC, who helped her create a bold look 
on a relatively modest budget. "As soon as I agreed to do War Zone, I knew Steve was 
the perfect guy to turn it into something special," she tells lain Stasukevich ("1-Man Riot 
Squad," page 62). Indeed, Gainer knows more than most about the inner workings of 
cinematography after donating years of his time to restore and preserve the ASC's collec¬ 
tion of vintage cameras. 

We're also proud to present senior editor Rachael Bosley's overview of film 
preservation and restoration in the digital era ("The State of the Art: An Update," page 
74). To follow up on our 2001 special report on preservation, Rachael asked nine Holly¬ 
wood experts to discuss some of the ways in which new digital technologies are impact¬ 
ing their ongoing efforts to preserve cinema history. 


Stephen Pizzello 
Executive Editor 
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Photo by Douglas Kirkland. 

















True Blood Titles Set Southern-Gothic Tone 

by lain Stasukevich 




To capture 
suitable images 
for the opening 
credits of the 
HBO series True 
Blood, a team of 
artists from 
Digital Kitchen 
drove around 
Louisiana and 
shot Super 8mm, 
16mm and high- 
definition video 
of people, places 
and things that 
caught their eye. 


Tide sequences are about creating 
strong impressions quickly. For 
the opening of the HBO series 
True Blood , which presents a world 
in which vampires mingle freely 
with humans, writer/director Alan 
Ball wanted to evoke the earthy vibe 
of die American South and infuse it 
with a decidedly dark tone. He 
turned to Digital Kitchen, whose 
artists had created the tide sequence 
for his previous HBO series, Six Feet 
Under. “If s a hidden art form, and 
were the only ones who know about 
it,” jokes Digital Kitchen executive 
producer Mark Bashore. The teams 
approach, he elaborates, is to eschew 
footage that appears in the show and 
instead create images from the 
ground up. 

Based on Charlaine Harris’ 
best-selling novels about Sookie 
Stackhouse, a plucky cocktail wait¬ 
ress with telepathic abilities, True 
Blood is set in Bon Temps, La. 
Thanks to the invention of synthetic 
blood, vampires have “come out of 
the coffin” and are integrating them¬ 
selves into human society. Digital 
Kitchen’s work began when Ball 
asked to see samples of special tech¬ 
niques or imagery that would best 
express the colliding worlds 
presented in the show. With only the 
pilot episode to guide them, lead 
creative Rama Allen and editor 
Shawn Fedorchuk designed the 
concept that ultimately went into 
production. “We wanted to juxta¬ 
pose concepts like ‘the sacred versus 
the profane’ and present nature as a 
predator,” recalls Allen. “We also had 
ideas that revolved around selective 
perception.” 

The title sequence begins 
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Photos and frame grabs courtesy of Digital Kitchen. 
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Rex-5s and a Panasonic AG- 
HVX200. One of the Bolex cameras 
didn’t have a shutter, and this 
produced some “freaky footage,” 
according to Henry. (An example is 
the neon cross that appears as a flash 
cut toward the end of the titles.) “We 
basically got ourselves into trouble — 
drinking with Cajuns, firing rifles, 
eating interesting stuff off a grill — 
and filmed as much as we could,” 
adds Mulder. 

“We would drive along and 
jump out when we saw something 
cool,” recalls Allen. “I saw a wrecked 
school bus in somebody’s yard, so we 
knocked on the door and ended up 
getting approval to shoot all over the 
guy’s property, even inside his home. 
There’s a shot of a man in a rocking 
chair, and he was just a guy who 
invited us over for beers!” 

The team returned to Seattle 
with more than a dozen Super 8 reels 
(cut from Kodak Vision2 50D 5201 
and 500T 5218), about 1,000' of 
16mm footage (Vision2 7201 and 
7218), and at least two hours of hi-def 
footage. (Pro8mm in Burbank 
processed the film footage.) “We 
probably could have shot a lot of this 
on 35mm and just dirtied things up, 
but there’s a certain authenticity to 
handling a Super 8 camera that you 
can’t get with a larger camera or the 
latest digital technology,” says Mulder. 
“We just got into the spirit of being 
un-academic in our approach, and 
that even affected how we composed 
frames. Sometimes we were trying to 
artfully compose, and sometimes we 
were just running through fields and 
tossing the camera around to get 
some motion.” 

Even when the footage looked 
good, Allen and Fedorchuk did their 
best to roughen it up. The 35mm 
footage was heavily altered in post 
through methods of desaturation and 
dynamic-range compression. Some 
16mm footage of a Pentecostal 
church service in Chicago was 
dubbed to VHS tape and then trans¬ 
ferred to HD. (The online version was 
laid off at 1080p to HDCam-SR). 


beneath the murky surface of a 
Louisiana swamp. A weird-looking 
fish loiters as the camera booms up 
and out of the mire like a sinister 
creature rising from its watery lair. 
The camera then floats past rows of 
stately but dilapidated homes, draw¬ 
ing closer to civilization. Flash- 
frames of naked bodies writhing on 
a floor segue into scenes of religious 
fervor, civil unrest and roadkill. 

The news and wildlife footage 
was pulled from stock archives, but 
Allen, creative director Matt Mulder, 
producer Morgan Henry and cine¬ 


matographers Trevor Fife and Matt 
Clark shot the bulk of the material. 
“Our collective experience ranges 
from amateur to professional,” notes 
Mulder. “We purposefully set it up 
that way to create a sort of unman- 
nered, unvarnished view of these 
areas and happenings. And we didn’t 
have a lot of money to play with — 
it was literally the four of us driving 
through the heart of Louisiana in a 
Winnebago.” 

The camera package com¬ 
prised a Sankyo Super Cm300 Super 
8mm camera, two 16mm Bolex 


The sacred and 
the profane 
comprise one of 
the juxtapositions 
presented in the 
sequence. 
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Above: After 
performing a 
Polaroid 
emulsion lift, 
designer/ 
compositor Ryan 
Gagnier uses 
canned air to 
manipulate the 
title card, shown 
at right. Below: 

Live-action 
director Trevor 
Fife (left) and 
creative 
director/ 
live-action 
director 
Matthew Mulder 
(right) work on 
location. 


In conversation with the Digi¬ 
tal Kitchen team, the term “hands- 
on” comes up a lot. Bashore notes 
with some irony that “coming from a 
place called Digital Kitchen in a digi¬ 
tal age, in an industry that tends to 
work on a very high level [techni¬ 
cally], weve done the opposite. This 
is done on equipment that anyone 
can afford or might already have in 
the attic .” 

Adobe After Effects was used 
to finesse the final look, but newfan¬ 
gled plug-ins cannot be credited for 
the chicken-scratch typography 
glimpsed between the textured flash- 
frames, quick cuts of boiling skin and 
fleeting glimpses of rotting animals. 
Team member Camm Rowland 
invented the font used for all the True 
Blood main tides; he cut the letter- 
forms using an Exacto knife, drawing 
inspiration from hand-painted road 
signs. 

The short flash-frames were 
composed from film-camera roll¬ 
outs, film perfs and damaged emul¬ 
sion, and the sickening “skin” transi¬ 
tions were another triumph of old- 



school ingenuity. In order to achieve 
the effect of one image cracking, 
boiling and shriveling into another, 
artist Ryan Gagnier employed a 
technique known as a Polaroid 
emulsion lift, which involves using 
warm water to remove the emulsion 
from the backing of a Polaroid photo 
so the delicate image can be trans¬ 
ferred to other surfaces. (This is only 
possible with pull-apart film, such as 
Polaroid 669.) The actual transitions 
were created by taking the last frame 
of one shot and the first frame of the 
next shot, blowing them up and 
shooting a Polaroid of them overlap¬ 
ping. The fragile emulsion layer was 
then transferred to a wet glass back¬ 
ing on a light table and made to 
dance around with bursts of canned 
air. Mulder offers, “Our motivation 
was [the idea of] sloughing skin, 
almost like a rattlesnake molting. In 
his conversations with us, Alan 
referred a lot to the supernatural — 
not only vampires, but shapeshifters 
and other [mythical] wilderness 
creatures — so we wanted to suggest 
a transformative animal state.” 


Fedorchuk continued that line 
of thinking in the editing room. 
Using an Avid Media Composer 
Adrenaline, he cut the intro in a way 
that mimics “the POV of a predatory, 
beast-like entity that views humans 
with ambivalence — there’s repul¬ 
sion, but also a blood-lust, and 
there’s a perversity to that. They’re 
also attracted to the human beings 
and their way of life.” Gagnier set the 
final look, adding scan lines and 
splotches and suppressing black 
levels. His intent was to emulate the 
look of found footage. 

Allen and Fedorchuk’s contri¬ 
bution to True Blood will be seen on 
the show for its entire run, despite 
any changes or events that may occur 
within the story. Both say it was a big 
challenge to reduce an entire series 
into a comprehensive series of 
images. “What I like about the result 
is that it’s all utterly appropriate to its 
source material,” says Henry. Allen 
concludes, “It works on so many 
different levels, and in that way, it’s 
totally unique as a title sequence. I’m 
very proud of it.” ■ 
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(HIGHEST RATING) 

Notice the visual strategy of cinematographer Declan Quinn. Some shots are dealt with in a traditional way. 
more shots plunge right into the middle of the characters. They reproduce an experience we've all had. 
This visual approach is how they populate the film with a large number of characters, establish them, 
familiarize us and don't pause for redundant identifications." 

-Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
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ASC's Tech Committee 

Outlines Critical Issues 

by Stephanie Argy and 

Richard Edlund, ASC 

In 1913, a group of motion- 
picture cameramen in Los Angeles 
began meeting to talk about the most 
pressing technical issues facing them at 
work, particularly the static electricity 
that was building up in their hand- 
cranked cameras and causing the film to 
fog. This group became known as the 
Static Club, and in 1918, they united 
with the Cinema Camera Club from New 
York to form the American Society of 
Cinematographers. 

The ASC Technology Committee 
is in some ways a return to the spirit of 
the Static Club. At committee meetings, 
ASC members and associate members, 
vendors, manufacturers, scientists and 
other interested parties examine, 
discuss and help shape new technolo¬ 
gies related to motion pictures. Over the 
six years of the committee's existence, 
those conversations have grown dramat¬ 
ically more complex and far-reaching. 

The Technology Committee is 
really a collection of subcommittees, 
each of which sifts through the latest 
technological developments in a given 
area and determines which have merit. 
The Camera Subcommittee, for exam¬ 
ple, arranges tests and hosts presenta¬ 
tions about new cameras; these have 
included the Dalsa Evolution, the Panav- 
ision Genesis, the Thomson Grass Valley 
Viper FilmStream, the Arri D-21, and the 
Red One. Meanwhile, the Digital Inter¬ 
mediate Subcommittee developed and 
published the ASC Color Decision List, 
which is a way to transfer color-correc¬ 
tion information between various appli¬ 
cations. 

The Technology Committee 
includes representatives of all the most 
important vendors and manufacturers, 


who are able to take cinematographers' 
input and apply it to products or services 
their companies are developing. In their 
day jobs, many of the vendors and 
manufacturers are in competition with 
one another, and they sometimes have 
sharply different ideas about how tech¬ 
nology should be implemented. But in 
the same way that Samurai warriors 
would leave their swords at the door and 
sit down together to enjoy the aesthetics 
of a tea ceremony, there is, for the most 
part, an air of civility at Technology 
Committee meetings. 

On a day-to-day level, some of 
the most pivotal issues being addressed 
by the Technology Committee focus on 
workflow and how movies of the future 
will be envisioned, shot and finished. 
Previz applications are enabling film¬ 
makers to plan scenes and compositions 
months before production starts, often 
before a cinematographer has even 
been hired. Who should be part of the 
previz process, and how soon should the 
cinematographer become involved? Are 
there dangers that decisions made in 
previz will get locked in without the cine¬ 
matographer's input? 

At the other end of the filmmak¬ 
ing process, the digital intermediate is 
changing the entire perception of who 
controls a movie's final look. Unlike lab 
color timers, who were clearly working 
at the cinematographer's behest, 
colorists have developed a much 
stronger role; in a very short time, some 
have become virtually equal contributors 
in the creation of a project's look. What 
is the cinematographer's responsibility 
in post? How long should the cine¬ 
matographer stay involved? How can 
producers be induced to pay for extra 
weeks or months of the cinematogra¬ 
pher's time? Or will there come a time 
when cinematographers themselves 
become colorists? Many cinematogra¬ 
phers use the colorist as a bridge to a 


technology they're not yet entirely famil¬ 
iar with, but in the future, will there be 
cinematographers who actually run the 
interface knobs the way film editors run 
their own non-linear editing systems? 

Related to the Dl is another of 
the Technology Committee's pressing 
concerns: archiving digital media. There 
is a danger that the data captured on 
digital productions or created through 
the Dl process could become "digital 
nitrate" (in the words of committee 
member Garrett Smith) because there 
are currently no standards for digital 
archiving and asset management. 
Studios have cobbled together their own 
approaches, and at the moment, the 
plan is to "migrate" digital material from 
one format to a newer one. But the time 
and money required to do this on a large 
scale makes it impractical in the long 
run. 

At various points in motion- 
picture history, there have been transi¬ 
tions so dramatic that the entire film- 
making process was affected — the 
introduction of sound, for example. Now 
we face what might be the biggest, 
most rapidly evolving shift yet, and the 
playing field is level because no one has 
decades of experience in this new 
world. Looking back, we imagine those 
previous transitions as exciting times, 
but the filmmakers who experienced 
them probably found them confusing 
and disruptive. In all those situations, 
certain people stepped up to guide the 
development of the new technology and 
shape the future of filmmaking. That's 
the opportunity the ASC Technology 
Committee offers to those willing to get 
involved. 

For more information, visit the 
ASC Web site: www.theasc.com. ■ 
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Shooting into the Void 

by Bill Zarchy 



Above: Host 
Robert 
Lawrence Kuhn 
(right) 
interviews 
Nobel Laureate 
and 

astrophysicist 
George Smoot 
at Chabot 
Observatory in 
Oakland, Calif. 

for the PBS 
series Closer to 
Truth. Right: 
Kuhn confabs 
with 
philosopher 
John Searle 
inside Searle's 
home in 
Berkeley. 


P residents and paupers, musicians and 
moviemakers, actors and athletes, 
writers and regular Joes — I've shot 
hundreds of interviews, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, sometimes 25 or more in a single 
day. But shooting for Closer to Truth, a 
PBS science series about "cosmos, 
consciousness and God," presents a 
unique challenge. 

Start with the quest for a 
dramatic but natural look, while shooting 
two people talking, with two cameras. 


Then add the factor that both cameras 
are moving constantly. Because the 
cameras will show more than 180 
degrees of background during their slow 
journeys around the room, there's 
nowhere to place stands for backlights. 
And front light just won't do — flat and 
boring is out of the question. 

Closer to Truth's fresh visual 
approach highlights long discussions 
with some of the world's great thinkers, 
scholars and scientists, including five 



Nobel Prize winners. All of the inter¬ 
views are shot on location in high defin¬ 
ition — a marked change from the 
approach used on the earlier, studio- 
based roundtable show of the same 
name. PBS member stations began 
showing the first 39-episode season of 
this newly revamped series in summer 
and fall 2008; director Peter Getzels has 
already shot more than 100 interviews, 
using local crews in other parts of the 
U.S. and Europe. Now, over 12 shooting 
days in the San Francisco Bay Area, we 
are filming about 20 of these long-form, 
two-camera dialogues. None of the 
interviewer's questions has a simple or 
short answer. 

Start in a two-shot as the host 
asks the opening question, then dolly 
slowly slowly slowly to the right as the 
contributor our interviewee, begins his 
response; gently squeeze in on the zoom 
as the camera rolls to a vantage point 
looking over the hosts shoulder. Keep 
checking the position of the other 
camera — swinging on a jib arm and 
focused on the host — to make sure we 
stay out of each others shots. Reset 
during the follow-up question, cut at the 
end of each answer, try to vary the 
pattern for each question, and settle in 
for a four- or five-hour chat. 

Host Robert Lawrence Kuhn's 
intellect, curiosity and ability to digest 
and comprehend the most abstruse 
points of view continually impress me. 
He engages our contributors in spirited 
dialogues about quantum physics, string 
theory or the origin of the universe. 
Closer to Truth is Kuhn's "life journey," 
his attempt to grasp these beguiling 
concepts with the help of distinguished 
thinkers and academicians from across 
the U.S. and Britain, and even a gather¬ 
ing of cosmologists in Iceland — world 
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Cinematographer 
Bill Zarchy 
suspended Kino 
Flos from 
menace arms to 
light Kuhn's 
interview with 
neuroscientist 
Mike Merzenich. 

To capture the 
dialogue, Zarchy 
mounted one 
Panasonic 
VariCam on a 
Fisher 10 dolly 
and another on a 
Jimmy Jib. 



experts on multiple universes, funda¬ 
mental physics, religion, deity, brain, 
mind, free will and similar profundities. 

A typical discussion consists of 
six to 16 questions on camera, each 
designed to fit into one of the new 
season's episodes, such as "How Vast is 
the Universe?" and "Why is Conscious¬ 
ness So Mysterious?" Director Getzels 
picks our locations carefully. "Generally, 

I am trying to find a place that has some 
depth and is visually arresting," he says. 
"But even more, I want it to have some 
kind of resonance with the content at 
hand." 

We film two Bay Area Nobel 
Laureates: George Smoot, at Chabot 
Observatory in Oakland, and Robert 
Laughlin, at home in Palo Alto. Kuhn 
interviews physicists Saul Perlmutter at 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory and 
Andrei Linde at Stanford Linear Acceler¬ 
ator Center. We stage other discussions 
at the Exploratorium science museum 
and the ornate Flood Mansion in San 
Francisco, at the Women's Faculty Club 
and the oak-paneled Morrison Library at 
UC Berkeley, at several other professors' 
homes and on a boat on San Francisco 
Bay. 

Our two Panasonic AJ-HDC27F 
VariCam camcorders, equipped with 
Canon zoom lenses (HJ17x7.7B IRS and 
HJ11 Ex4.7B IRS D), record DVCPro HD in 
the 720-progressive format at 30 fps. 
Each VariCam slowly describes a differ¬ 
ent, wide-sweeping arc of the room 
during our coverage of the interviews. 

My peripatetic camera, always 
pointed at the contributor, rides on a 
Fisher 10 dolly with skateboard wheels, 
creeping along on a quarter-circle of 
curved track. The contributor is about 7 
feet away, seated at the nodal point of 
my dolly track's circumference, as I arc 
90 degrees around him. Key grip Brook 
Johnson meditatively pushes my dolly at 
a snail's pace, following my occasional 
hand signals. 

Across the room, Robert 
Barcelona's camera, focused on the host, 
is balanced on a Jimmy Jib 3 arm, arcing 
around its own fulcrum, always able to 
explore and exploit unusual, surprising 
angles by instantly resetting its height 
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Director Peter 
Getzels 
(standing) 
gleans the 
secrets of the 
universe as 
Stanford 
physicist 
Leonard 
Susskind and 
Kuhn talk shop. 

Zarchy's 
lighting rig was 
facilitated by 
decorative, 
wrought-iron 
rails built into 
the ceiling of 
Susskind's 
living room. 



and position. For most of our shoot, the 
jib is rigged with a 6-foot arm, though it 
expands to 9 or 12 feet when we have 
larger locations. Even with the shortest 
arm, Barcelona can place the camera 
close to the ground or 9 or 10 feet in the 
air. We monitor each other's shots to 


make certain they are complementary. 

Getzels, an Emmy winner who 
lived in Britain for many years, has many 
credentials at National Geographic 
Films, the Discovery Channel and the 
BBC. Closer to Truth arrives in the Bay 
Area nearly a year after the start of 



production; Getzels by now has devel¬ 
oped a distinctive look for the series, 
adding more and more camera move¬ 
ment to the interviews as time goes on. 
He exploits our visually lush locations 
and pushes for more sculpting of the 
lighting on our subjects' faces — 
dramatic, directional and contrasty, yet 
motivated, if possible, by natural 
sources in the frame. "Since we put a lot 
of energy into locations," Getzels says, 
"we want to be able to shoot as wide as 
we can and get a reasonable amount of 
movement. So we have to fly the keys to 
avoid seeing stands. All the stands are 
on the same side of the axis as the 
cameras so they can be out of shot. But 
you can see these big, huge, sweeping 
backgrounds with a good amount of 
separation." 

"Flying the keys" requires us to 
place each key light upstage, or behind 
the subject, in a 3 /4-back cross-angle. As 
few rooms provide rafters or ceilings 
conducive to hanging lights, gaffer 
Darrell Flowers and key grip Johnson rig 
two 12' menace arms from 114-inch 
aluminum Speed-Rail pipes, each 
anchored to two steel combo stands, 
placed outside of either camera's view. 

At the end of each menace arm, 
a 4' crossbar holds a 400-watt Joker 
HMI with an extra-small Chimera soft- 
box as a key light for one participant, 
and a 2' 2-bank Kino Flo, usually fitted 
with daylight tubes and diffusion, as a 
backlight for the other. In environments 
with tungsten practical lights, we some¬ 
times clip warm gel to the Jokers and 
use tungsten tubes in the Kinos. Later in 
the shoot, in larger locations, we expand 
to 16' and 20' menace arms (with extra 
bracing) and 6' crossbars. This lighting 
scheme enables Flowers and Johnson 
and grip Oskar Ness to fly the upstage 
keys with fine control and adjustability. 

We need the control. We're 
always working to splash light into our 
subjects' eyes — the windows to the 
soul — while avoiding reflections in 
their eyeglasses, despite constantly 
varying our viewing angle as each 
camera plods through its full range of 
movement. The days are long and some¬ 
times difficult. With tongue firmly in 
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Under the glow 
of Kino Flos and 
a 400-watt 
Joker, Kuhn 
plumbs the 
depths of human 
knowledge at 
Stanford Linear 
Accelerator 
Center. 



cheek, Getzels repeatedly cajoles the 
crew, telling us the next question is, by 
far, the most important of the day, 
sometimes the most important of the 
series. The joke continues to amuse as 
we go about our work. 

When we finish each question, 
response and follow-up, we cut both 
cameras and regroup before proceed¬ 
ing. If the sun is moving or the light 


outside has changed, we can adjust 
between shots, as each question will 
only be edited against other intervie¬ 
wees in an episode, not against other 
shots of the same person. This means 
we don't have to maintain lighting conti¬ 
nuity for hours. For example, during our 
interview with Andrei Linde in a huge 
building at Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center, a streak of bright sun crashes 


through a massive open door into the 
deep, out-of-focus background of our 
shot, about 100' behind the subject. As 
our discussion continues through the 
afternoon, we shape and control this 
glowing shard of background light by 
creatively adjusting the door between 
shots. 

Besides the discussions, each 
show features Kuhn's pensive narration 
about his thirst for knowledge and his 
search for fundamental truth, played 
under shots of him walking at the 
seashore, through vast empty land¬ 
scapes, on country roads and forest 
paths, or in urban settings at prestigious 
universities. These shots mix with 
computer graphics, animations and 
other concept visuals, such as cloudy 
skies, the aurora borealis, sunsets and 
sunrises, aerial shots of countryside and 
seascapes, and NASA footage of Earth 
and the heavens. Getzels notes, "The 
effort we put into dressing the set, 
getting good locations and flying the key 
lights pays off in spades. When you 
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come to the interview, your interest is 
sparked right off visually. [Then you get] 
a little journey where Robert wanders in 
the redwoods or wherever [he] happens 
to be. My goal is not to dumb it down, 
but to master the content by having high 
production value. 

"We're taking intricate, heavy- 
duty, interesting content out of the 
closet. We're taking it out of the ivory 
tower, we're taking it out of the studio 
to people who I think will like it. Univer¬ 
sally, people tell me television isn't 
made this way anymore. The interviews 
themselves are beautiful and visual and 
they work, but then you get the intersti¬ 
tials, so people who might not want to 
stick with the complex discussions — 
which can be a little heavy going some¬ 
times — at least know they're going to 
get a reward for sticking with [the 
show], 

"One of the decisions we made 
was to not 'lower-third' the contributors 
because we didn't want to set up that 
kind of expectation — that this was 



Robert interviewing. Robert is a ques¬ 
tioner. But if you see static cameras, and 
two people sitting knee-to-knee, and it's 
lit in a slightly more conventional way, it 
signals that this is an interview show. I 
want [the show] to be as close to a 
hybrid as possible; though the format is 
a series of high-end discussions, I want 
it to feel like a documentary. It really is a 
journey." 


Closer to Truth is produced for 
PBS by Grace Creek Media. Other cine¬ 
matographers for the current season 
include Ray Brislin, Austin Debesche, 
Patrick Duval, Boyd Estus, Frifljofur 
Helgason, Brian Heller, Alan Hostetter, 
Kira Kelly, Peter Konczal, Sidney 
Lubitsch, Page McCartney, John Sharaf 
and Chris Simmons. ■ 


Theoretical 
physicist Andrei 
Linde (left) and his 
wife and fellow 
researcher, 

Renata Kallosh, 
share the hot seat. 
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A High Price 

for Progress 


Milk , shot by Harris Savides, ASC, recounts the life and 
death of Americas first openly gay elected official. 

by Jean Oppenheimer 

Unit photography by Phil Bray, SMPSP 
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Photos courtesy of Focus Features. Lighting diagram courtesy of Steve Condiotti. 


I ess than a week into production 
on the feature Milk , Harris 
Savides, ASC, and director Gus 
Van Sant decided the verite style 
they had adopted wasn’t work¬ 
ing and they would have to switch 
gears. The documentary approach 
certainly had made sense. Set in the 
1970s, Milk charts the last eight years 
in the life of Harvey Milk (Sean 
Penn), a seminal figure in the gay- 
rights movement, and rather than 
re-creating key moments from 
Milk’s story, Van Sant planned to 
insert archival footage of the actual 
events. The stock footage came in a 
variety of formats, including 16mm 
film, 35mm and video, and instead 
of manipulating them to look more 
alike, Van Sant wanted to build on 
the differences and, in a sense, make 
that the film’s style. “We got in touch 
with some really wonderful docu¬ 
mentary cameramen who had 
worked during the ’60s and ’70s and 
were known for their verite style, and 
our original idea was to [hire 
several] and rotate them throughout 
the shoot,” recalls Savides. “We told 
them to shoot as if they were captur¬ 
ing a political rally back in the day.” 
After watching a few days of dailies, 
however, Van Sant and Savides 
decided Milk’s story would be better 
served by a different approach. “It 
looked like we were trying too hard 
— it was form over content,” says 
Savides. 

On Van Sant and Savides’ 
previous collaborations, Last Days 
(AC Aug. ’05), Gerry (AC April ’02), 
Elephant (AC Oct. ’03) and Finding 
Forrester , improvisation was a key 
component of the style, but the film¬ 
makers always had aesthetic 
mandates in mind before produc¬ 
tion began. Hence the static camera, 
long takes and wide masters of Last 
Days , and the traveling shots and 
fluid camerawork in Elephant — 
“little rules that become a kind of 
thread [through] the film,” says 
Savides. After abandoning their 
documentary mandate on Milk, the 




Opposite: 

Harvey Milk 
(Sean Penn) 
enjoys a 
supportive 
crowd in a 
scene from 
Milk. This page, 
top: Castro 
Camera, the 
shop Milk opens 
in San 

Francisco, is a 
key location in 
the story, and 
the filmmakers 
were able to 
secure the 
actual location 
for these 
scenes. Middle: 
Milk chats with 
longtime partner 
Scott Smith 
(James Franco). 
Bottom: Director 
Gus Van Sant 
(left) and Harris 
Savides, ASC on 
location. 
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Right: Gay-rights 
advocates march 
through the 
streets of San 
Francisco. 
Below: Gaffer 
Steve Condiotti s 
lighting plot for 
one of the film's 
night marches. 
The names refer 
to the lamp 
operators 
positioned on 
rooftops and 
Condors. 
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duo forged ahead. “We were shoot¬ 
ing a movie about the 70s, so the 
period itself set a tone, but this was 
the least ‘designed’ movie I’ve shot 
for Gus,” says Savides. “On one hand, 
that was liberating; on the other, it 
really stressed me out” 

Savides placed a call to Will 
Arnot, who had operated for him on 
a number of projects and had 
recently moved to San Francisco 
from New York. Arnot came aboard 
as Milk's A-camera/Steadicam oper¬ 
ator, and Savides had high praise for 
him and the rest of the crew, who 
were all local hires. Arnot recalls, 
“Until I came aboard, the Steadicam 
had not been on Gus and Harris’ 
radar [for this movie], and we tried 
to use it judiciously, with no big 
roving shots or swooping moves. We 
also employed a handheld camera 
but attached gyros to achieve more 
control. Soon, we were using the 
Steadicam with gyros; we used two 
gyros bolted directly to the camera 
for handheld shots, and three on 
shots we did with the Steadicam. 
Sometimes we’d hard-mount the 
Steadicam on a platform attached to 
a Western dolly, an ATV or other 
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Milk attracts 
scores of young 
supporters, 
including Cleve 
Jones (Emile 
Hirsch, at right 
and below), who 
begins assisting 
with Milk's 
campaign. 




kinds of dollies. Essentially, [that 
enabled us to execute] dolly shots 
with a Steadicam. It was very linear 
and very controlled — the opposite 
of the verite approach .” 

Milk and his partner, Scott 
Smith (James Franco), moved from 
New York to San Francisco in 1970 
and settled in the Castro District, 
where they opened a camera shop 
that quickly became a Mecca for gay 
people. With his outgoing personal¬ 


ity and populist views, Milk soon 
emerged as a leader not only in the 
fledgling gay-rights movement, but 
also in the community. After three 
unsuccessful runs for a seat on the 
San Francisco Board of Supervisors, 
Milk was elected in 1977, becoming 
the first openly gay elected official in 
America. He and another board 
member, Dan White (Josh Brolin), 
occasionally clashed over issues, and 
one day, White, who had tendered 


his resignation weeks earlier, walked 
into City Hall and fatally shot both 
Milk and popular San Francisco 
Mayor George Moscone (Victor 
Garber). 

From the beginning, Savides 
planned on using older lenses, a 
grainy film stock and a l A Tiffen 
Black Pro-Mist filter to make the 
new material more closely match the 
archival footage that would be incor¬ 
porated into the picture. “If I’d had 
my druthers, I would have shot 
whatever film stocks they were using 
back in those days,” he notes. He 
chose Kodak Vision 500T 5279 — 
“as close to grainy as you’re going to 
get today,” he says with a laugh. 

In selecting lenses, Savides 
researched the brands cinematogra¬ 
phers had used in the ’70s, settling on 
a set of Cooke Panchro prime lenses 
as his workhorses. He explains, “The 
Panchros are simple lenses that don’t 
have the contrast of today’s super¬ 
sharp lenses. They flare; in fact, there 
is a veiling throughout the whole 
lens, a subtle milkiness that today’s 
coated lenses don’t have. I like that 
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Right: Milk 
celebrates his 
victory with his 
new beau (Diego 
Luna, right) and 
others. Below: 
Milk and his 
friends speak to 
the press. 



— it beats the black up. Films from 
the 70s didn’t really have great 
blacks, certainly not the kind of 
black you have in todays stocks” 
Irving Correa at Clairmont Camera 
in Hollywood helped assemble the 
lens package, which also included a 
set of Cooke S4 primes, a 10:1 
Angenieux HR (25-250mm) zoom 
and a 20:1 Angenieux (40mm- 
800mm) zoom. (The latter was 
reserved for a key shot that shows 
Milk and Smith kissing on the side¬ 
walk before zooming out to a wide 


reveal of the Castro neighborhood.) 

Milk was shot in 3-perf Super 
1.85:1 mainly with the Arricam 
system, but for some material, the 
filmmakers used a pair of 16mm 
Canon Scoopics they had located 
online. Featuring a fixed lens and 
automatic exposure, and able to 
accommodate a 100' load, the 
Scoopic proved perfect for a 
sequence in which Milk and Smith 
drive from New York to San 
Francisco. Driving along the penin¬ 
sula south of San Francisco, Penn 



and Franco shot this footage them¬ 
selves, and 1st AC Patrick McArdle 
rode along in the back seat. “Sean 
and James were completely in char¬ 
acter and having a great time with 
the camera,” recalls McArdle. 
“Whenever they ran out of film, 
they’d pass the camera back to me so 
I could reload it and hand them the 
other camera. We went through 19 
or 20 loads like that.” 

When the film’s documentary 
strategy was shelved, Savides had to 
reassess not only the shooting style 
but also his lighting design. He had 
planned a rougher lighting style that 
would mesh with the verite 
approach, and he decided it was still 
appropriate. “My intention wasn’t 
really to light that much, but to 
make it feel as if you were really in 
the situations, which frequently 
means using imperfect light.” The 
lighting equipment came from DTC 
Grip and Electric, a company owned 
by gaffer Steve Condiotti. He and 
Savides shied away from Fresnels 
and instead employed an array of 
older lighting instruments such as 
Lowel K5s, 2K Scoops, China balls 
and open-faced incandescent lights, 
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Right: The crew 
prepares to film 
at Milk's camera 
store, which 
serves as his 
campaign 
headquarters. 
Below: Savides 
(seated at left) 
and his crew 
prep a dolly shot. 
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all of which helped evoke the period. 
In addition, production designer Bill 
Groom acquired some period fluo- 
rescents that were used as practical 
in the camera store. 

Almost half of Milk comprises 
scenes set at Castro Camera and in 
Milks apartment. Remarkably, the 
shop used in the film was the actual 
store Milk owned; in the intervening 


years, it had become a gift shop. The 
art department studied photographs 
of the shop in its heyday, and the 
1984 documentary The Times of 
Harvey Milk also proved a great 
reference that gave the entire crew a 
feel for Milk and the atmosphere of 
San Francisco in that era. 

The entire storefront of Castro 
Camera was glass, so passersby on 



the sidewalk could see all the activity 
inside the shop. The ceilings were 
high, allowing best-boy electric John 
Lacy and rigging gaffer Jeff Gilliam 
to build an overhead grid and hang 
fluorescents low enough to use as 
practical. These units comprised 16 
4-footers, each containing four 4' 
tubes. The tubes were switched out 
depending on whether it was night 
or day. Additional lights were used as 
needed (Kino Flos were added at 
night), often through 1000H diffu¬ 
sion. Teasers were hung to keep light 
off the walls. 

Milk and Smith’s relationship 
begins to falter as Milks political 
activism absorbs more and more of 
his time. This tension is subtly 
communicated in a night shot 
staged in the camera shop as a 
confrontation between angry locals 
and police builds outside. The 
camera looks through the glass at the 
scene outside, where Milk is trying to 
keep the peace. The outside activity 
is lit to be the focal point of the shot, 
but a quick rack focus suddenly 
reveals Smith’s reflection in the glass 
as he stares out with a sad expres- 
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A High Price for Progress 


Right: Savides 
eyes the crowd 
as cast and 
crew prepare 
to film a 
gay-rights rally 
that Milk 
addresses 
despite 
receiving a 
death threat. 
Below: Rain 
towers stand 
ready to 
augment a 
scene in which 
Milk gives a 
speech at 
City Hall. 




sion. Explaining how he got the shot, 
Savides details, “Everything behind 
the camera is blacked out. We lit 
James up to a good stop with Kino 
Flos directly from the ceiling and 
shot with a lens that was long 
enough to keep his reflection way 
out of focus at the start of the shot. 
You don’t even know he’s there until 
we pull focus; at that point, his 
reflection appears in the glass.” 

The production filmed all 
scenes set in Milk’s apartment on 
location in a Victorian house in the 
city’s Haight District. The film’s 
opening scene finds Milk sitting at 
his kitchen table, talking into a tape 
recorder. “More often than not, 
kitchens were lit by a single ceiling 
light back then,” notes Savides. He 
knew he’d found just the right 
fixture when he spotted a wooden 
ring light Condiotti had built years 
ago to mount on a camera. The 
gaffer explains how he modified the 
light for Milk: “It’s 36 inches in diam¬ 
eter and has wired porcelain sockets 
into which we screwed Photofloods. 
We hung pieces of bleached muslin 
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A High Price for Progress 

Right: Jones 
pays his friend a 
visit at City Hall. 

Below: Once 
elected. Milk 
has frequent 
disagreements 
with Dan White 
(Josh Brolin), a 
fellow city 
supervisor. 






on the outside and inside, then 
clipped the pieces together at various 
places so they weren’t completely 
covering the Photofloods. The light 
came through harder in some places 
than others.” 

The fixture was hung off a 
pipe rig, and a sheet of Vi CTB gel 
was draped over it so the light didn’t 
become too warm. Savides aimed for 
a neutral tone with all his lighting — 
nothing too warm (to avoid any hint 
of nostalgia) and nothing too cool. 
The fixture was skirted with black 
Duvetyn to keep light off the walls, 
but the crew lifted or cut the skirt in 
various places to let light sneak out 
here and there. 

Several scenes are set in Milk’s 
dining area, where a large window 
serves as the primary light source. 
This set was created on the third 
floor of the house, and the narrow 
alley separating the house from the 
one next door did not afford enough 
space for large fixtures. Instead, the 
grips cantilevered a 12'xl2' Ultra¬ 
bounce off the roof of the adjacent 
building so it formed a kind of 
canopy over Milk’s dining-room 
window. A couple of 6K Pars were 
placed on the ground below and 
directed into the Ultrabounce, send¬ 
ing a soft glow through the window. 
A Kino Flo above the window inside 
extended the soft light further into 
the room. 

A similar method was used to 
light a scene in Milk’s bedroom, only 
this time, the sources were placed on 
the roof of Milk’s building. The wall 
of the adjacent building was painted 
light beige and the lights were 
bounced into the wall to send soft 
light into the bedroom. Arnot 
describes Savides’ lighting strategy: 
“If you can’t get a light where you 
want it, put the light where you can 
and then bounce it.” Noting that a 
bounced light creates a much softer 
and more natural-feeling source 
than direct light, he declares, “Harris 
is so good at creating that sense of 
realism where things don’t look lit.” 
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A more overtly artistic night 
sequence shows Milk and his new 
boyfriend (Diego Luna) making love 
in the bedroom. Van Sant planned to 
shoot the two men in silhouette, and 
he asked Savides to “bathe the scene 
in blue light,” says the cinematogra¬ 
pher. To accomplish this, Savides 
asked Condiotti to obtain a 7K 
Shadowbox, a 7,000-watt Xenon 
light, from Arc Light Efx. The unit 
has a black reflector rather than a 
silver one, and because it's a single 
source, it produces razor-sharp 
shadows. The Shadowbox was posi¬ 
tioned on a Condor about 50' down 
a narrow alleyway, creating the sense 
of a light off in the distance; it had to 
be positioned at just the right angle 
so the light would come through the 
bedroom window and hit the actors 
so they were essentially half-lit. “The 
scene was basically lit as an environ¬ 
ment that the actors moved within,” 
says Condiotti. 

The Shadowbox also served as 
a backlight for the movies night 
marches, adding a bit of blue to the 
shadows during a gay-rights protest 
march and a march that devolves 
into a quasi-riot. The filmmakers 
also staged a couple of day rallies and 
the candlelight vigil that was held 
after Milk’s murder. Van Sant was 
determined to stay as faithful as 
possible to history, so television 
coverage of the actual events, as well 
as footage shot by individuals who 
were there, served as valuable refer¬ 
ences. 

The candlelight vigil, a spon¬ 
taneous outpouring of grief on the 
night of Milk’s murder, attracted 
more than 25,000 mourners who 
filed silently down Market Street. 
The production’s re-creation, staged 
along the same section of Market 
Street, attracted 3,000 extras — far 
more than anticipated. Many of 
them had traveled to San Francisco 
specifically to take part in the scene. 
“The actual vigil wasn’t really lit, so I 
kept our lighting minimal and a little 
messy,” notes Savides. “People 
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A High Price for Progress 


On location at 
Twin Peaks Bar, 
Savides 
discusses a 
setup with 
Condiotti 
(wearing red 
beret), key grip 
Dave Childers 
(wearing 
baseball cap) 
and A-camera/ 
Steadicam 
operator Will 
Arnot (far right). 



walked from darkness into pools of 
light. I never lit the crowd in its 
entirety. I let the streetlamps play and 
put 5K and 10K Fresnels and Par 
cans on Condors and on rooftops in 
the background.” Some of the 
fixtures were gelled with l fi straw and 
l A green to match the antique 
sodium-vapor streetlamps. The vigil 
was filmed primarily from static 
positions. Van Sant wanted it shot 


from an elevated perspective, so 
Arnot stood atop the Western dolly, 
some 12’ in the air. Arnot also did 
two passes with the Steadicam on the 
dolly, using long lenses to pan across 
the faces of Milks inner circle. 
Meanwhile, B-camera operator 
Michael Chin worked handheld in 
the crowd, and a third camera filled 
in where needed. 

All the footage for the night 


marches had to be filmed over a two- 
night period. The work was so free- 
flowing that now, nearly a year later, 
Savides and his cameramen have a 
difficult time remembering which 
shot was designed for which march. 
For one of the night events, Arnot 
hard-mounted the Steadicam on the 
Western dolly; for the other, he was 
on an ATV. 

To frontlight one of the 
marches, Savides came up with the 
idea of using magnesium flares. He 
put two special-effects technicians 
on dollies and had them pulled 
down the street, one on either side of 
the marchers, just ahead of them. 
Each technician held a candlestick¬ 
shaped flare, and as soon as one 
burned out, another was lit. 
Reflectors were placed behind each 
flare to increase the brightness. 
Condiotti also got into the act, riding 
an ATV and holding a small Smith- 
Victor reflector light. “Its like a 
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photographic flood light,” he 
explains. “The inside is painted silver, 
and you can screw in any bulb you 
want. I think we used mushroom 
bulbs or Photofloods. I rode on the 
buggy, handholding that along with 
a variac, which I would raise and 
lower or sometimes even wave. The 
scene has a non-uniform look, which 
is exactly what Harris was after. The 
marchers seem to be going in and 
out of light sources.” Extra crew was 
needed to man the lights on the 
rooftops. “We just leapfrogged down 
the street,” Condiotti recalls. “As soon 
as one crew finished a section, they 
raced down to the street, hopped in a 
van and drove a mile to the next 
building. I think we had eight gener¬ 
ators that night, and we moved them 
from setup to setup.” 

Scenes set in City Hall were 
filmed at the actual location, and the 
offices of Milk, White and the mayor 
were constructed in a vacant federal 


building nearby. The domed ceiling 
of City Hall turned out to be a 
natural reflector that was perfect for 
lighting the rotunda. The buildings 
upper levels are visible from the 
ground, and lighting units, mainly 
12K Pars, were placed on the differ¬ 
ent levels and bounced into the 
dome, producing a soft toplight. The 
office sets were built on the fourth 
floor of the federal building, and to 
light those spaces, pre-rigged ceiling 
lights were added to existing fluores- 
cents and Condors were positioned 
outside windows. Both Milk and 
Moscone were shot in their respec¬ 
tive offices. There were no cameras 
in City Hall at that time, so there is 
no recording of the murders. For the 
re-enactment, Arnot and his 
Steadicam followed White as he 
walked past desks into Moscone’s 
office and then Milks. 

All of the production’s footage 
was pull-processed 1 stop at 


Technicolor in Los Angeles, and 
Savides carried out the digital inter¬ 
mediate, his first, at EFilm with 
colorist Mike Hatzer. “Doing a DI 
enabled us to shoot 3-perf and save 
some money on film stock,” notes 
Savides. “Also, I’d never done a DI for 
a project that originated on film, and 
I thought it was time to try it — post 
seems to be going that way.” ■ 
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Anthony Dod Mantle, BSC, DFF uses 35mm and 2K digital capture 
to render the chaos and color of India for Slumdog Millionaire. 


by Stephanie Argy 

Unit photography by Ishika Mohan 


| hen cinematographer 

I Anthony Dod Mantle, BSC, 
DFF was a very young man, 
he took a yearlong journey 
through India. His grand¬ 
parents had owned a tea plantation 
in Assam, India, and he felt drawn to 
the country that was such a part of 
his family history. While taking pho¬ 
tographs on his visit, he realized he 
had discovered the creative path he 
wanted to follow. “India was 
absolutely the catalyst for me to find 
out what I wanted to do in my life, 


and I adore it for that,” he says. “It 
was what started me off.” 

Last year, he returned to 
India, this time with director Danny 
Boyle, to shoot Slumdog Millionaire , 
a feature that showcases the kind of 
technical innovation that has 
defined much of his work with 
Boyle. In this case, a tiny 2K digital- 
cinema camera from Silicon 
Imaging, the SI-2K Mini, enabled 
them to devise a unique visual style 
that perfectly suited the story. 
“Because Anthony and I focus on 


emerging technology, [every collab¬ 
oration] feels like an adventure,” 
notes Boyle. “Its easy to quality-con¬ 
trol something people have been 
using for years, but you need a great 
cameraman to quality-control the 
unknown” 

Adapted from the novel 
Q & A by Vikas Swarup, Slumdog 
Millionaire follows an Indian youth, 
Jamal Malik, who rises from poverty 
to achieve national fame on the 
Indian version of Who Wants to Be a 
Millionaire? Jamal’s appearance on 
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the show, and the brutal police 
interrogation that follows his sur¬ 
prise success, are intercut with 
scenes from his youth; each question 
from the show’s host and the police 
prompts a flashback that explains 
each answer. As Jamals story 
unfolds, the movie travels to the 
slums of Mumbai, where we meet 
Jamal and his brother, Salim, as little 
boys; through Agra and the Taj 
Mahal, where they live as teenagers; 
and back to bustling Mumbai, 
where they find themselves as young 
men. 

Dod Mantle and Boyle had 
collaborated four times before, on 
the features Millions (2004) and 28 
Days Later (AC July ’03) and on two 
short films for the BBC. Just prior to 
Slumdog Millionaire , they worked 
on separate projects; Dod Mantle 
shot the Idi Amin drama The Last 
King of Scotland (2006), and Boyle 
directed the science-fiction film 
Sunshine (AC Aug. ’07). “ Sunshine 
was a very designed piece of work, 
and coming off that, Danny wanted 
to get out there and run around a 
bit, do something different,” recalls 
Dod Mantle. “He sent me the 
Slumdog script, and I loved it.” 

Boyle was convinced it was 
vital to throw viewers into India in 
order to convey what it’s really like 
to be there. “I didn’t think there was 
a way of approaching it other than a 
visceral insider job,” he says. In his 
earliest conversations with Dod 
Mantle, the focus was on movement 
and vitality. “As always with Danny, 
it was about energy,” says Dod 
Mantle. “The slum sequences were 
the first thing he had very clear in his 
mind, and he wanted energy and 
speed — he wanted to put a few 
extra gears in the car [that was] City 
ofGodr 

Many of the boyhood 
sequences, including an extensive 
foot chase, were shot in the 
cramped, twisting alleys of real 
Mumbai slums. After shooting film 
tests in one slum, Dharavi, Boyle 



came away convinced film “felt 
really wrong” for this material. He 
and Dod Mantle had used MiniDV 
to famous effect on 28 Days Later , 
and they began exploring digital 
options for Slumdog. Dod Mantle 
knew MiniDV was out of the 
question because working on loca¬ 
tion in India would not give him 
the level of control he’d had on 28 
Days Later , for which he was able to 
create elaborate lighting setups. 
“When we went out and looked at 
the slums, I knew I couldn’t light 
them,” he says. “I also knew the 
incredible contrast there would 


destroy the chip of any convention¬ 
al consumer digital camera.” 

In addition to needing a digi¬ 
tal camera with enough latitude to 
hold highlights, he wanted some¬ 
thing very small so he could enter 
the children’s world at their level. “I 
hate looking down on kids,” he says. 
He found the right combination in 
the SI-2K Mini, whose imaging 
block, which houses its %" CMOS 
image sensor and lens mount, can 
be separated from the rest of the 
camera. By separating it, Dod 
Mantle could hold and operate the 
unit with one hand. At the time, the 



Opposite: Jamal 
(Dev Patel) 
surveys an area 
of Mumbai that 
was formerly 
the slum where 
he and his 
brother spent 
much of their 
childhood. This 
page, top: Jamal 
competes on 
Who Wants to 
Be a 

Millionaire? in 
an effort to 
attract the 
attention of a 
long-lost love. 
Left: Following 
his surprise 
success on the 
show, Jamal is 
interrogated by 
a police 
inspector (Irrfan 
Khan). 
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Above: With 1st 
AC Teller Barnes 
(center) and light 
boy Praveen 
Bhuwaad at the 
ready, Anthony 
Dod Mantle, 
BSC, DFF, leans 
in with an 
Arricam Lite to 
shoot a dusk-for- 
day shot of 
young Jamal's 
mishap in a 
public toilet. 
Daytime shots of 
the scene were 
captured with 
the SI-2K Mini. 
Right: This shot 
of pre-accident 
Jamal (Ayush 
Mahesh 
Khedekar) 
reflects Dod 
Mantle s color- 
correction of the 
scene. 


Mini was so new that it had only 
been used in standard shooting situ¬ 
ations, so the camera and its sup¬ 
porting equipment required cus¬ 
tomization to meet the demands of 
the Slumdog shoot. Stefan Ciupek, 
the show’s technical supervisor and 
additional camera operator, coordi¬ 
nated the modifications of the cam¬ 


era system with Wolfgang Damm 
and Pille Filmgerateverleih, a cam¬ 
era facility in Wiesbaden, Germany. 
“Pille is a tremendous hands-on 
company, and they worked round 
the clock to get the cameras ready 
for us,” Dod Mantle notes. 

The Minis signal is output 
direct to disk over a gigabit Ethernet 


connection and recorded using 
Silicon Imagings proprietary soft¬ 
ware, Silicon DVR. Depending on 
the speed of the drives, the signal can 
be recorded either uncompressed 
1:1 or in Cineform Raw, which is 
approximately 4:1 compression; on 
Slumdog , the footage was shot com¬ 
pressed. Ciupek set the camera up to 
record straight to a hard drive via an 
Apple MacBook Pro laptop running 
under Windows. He assembled four 
units for the production, and by 
testing them in a sauna, he deter¬ 
mined that the laptops would have 
to be packed in dry ice so they 
wouldn’t fail in India’s intense heat. 
(Once shooting began, the dry ice 
had to be reloaded hourly; the pro¬ 
duction required up to 45 pounds of 
dry ice daily.) 

“To house the recording 
units, we used extra-slim modified 
suitcases into which we integrated 
all the necessary devices,” explains 
Ciupek. “These included the 
MacBook, three batteries [a spare 
for the laptop, one for the camera 
and one for all the accessories], the 
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Right: Dod 
Mantle 
prepares to run 
through the 
slum with a 
"pole-cam," a 
rig for the Mini 
that enabled 
him to capture a 
variety of 
unusual angles. 
The backpack 
he wears holds 
the recording 
unit assembled 
by technical 
supervisor/ 
camera 
operator Stefan 
Ciupek and 
enough dry ice 
to keep the 
laptop cool in 
India's 
scorching heat. 
Below: As 
Barnes stands 
by, Dod Mantle 
meters the light 
in one of the 
slum's narrow 
alleys. 



downconverter for monitoring on 
camera, and a small container for 
dry ice. Additionally, we integrated a 
touchscreen into the top of the suit¬ 
case so we could operate the control 
software and the Mac without open¬ 
ing the case; this screen was the main 
monitor Danny used .” It proved dif¬ 
ficult to see the image on the touch¬ 
screen in bright sunlight, and Dod 


Mande recalls shooting many slum 
scenes semi-blind while running at 
top speed to keep pace with the 
actors. 

When Dod Mande needed to 
work handheld, the suitcase was slid 
into a custom-made backpack har¬ 
ness, also created by Pille. “The 
cable between the suitcase and the 
Mini camera head was flexible and 


could be extended up to 20 meters,” 
notes Ciupek. “In addition to facili¬ 
tating handheld work, that enabled 
us to mount the camera in difficult 
positions — for example, we once 
mounted it under a train and were 
able to control the camera from 
inside the train car.” 

Attaching a gyro to the base 
of the handheld unit enabled 



Dod Mantle to move the camera in 
a very unusual way, “somewhere 
between handheld and immaculate 
Steadicam,” says the cinematograph¬ 
er. “I could make fast movements, 
throw the camera a certain way, 
swipe it up and sideways, and make 
a brake just before the gyro kicked in 
so it came to an abrupt stop.” Boyle 
loved the results. “Its not like jig¬ 
gery-pokery handheld,” says the 
director. “When you work handheld 
with a film camera, it’s always con¬ 
nected to the body mass, but 
Anthony separated the camera from 
his body weight, so his body weight 
could be on the left and the camera 
on the right. It was extraordinary 
what he could accomplish. Hes the 
greatest operator I’ve ever seen.” >* 
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June 14,2007 
From: Danny Boyle 
To: Anthony Dod Mantle 
Subject: www.red.com 

Check this camera out and tell me its 
all too good to be true. 

Fill in Mumbai at the moment (cast¬ 
ing) and have seen a couple of loca¬ 
tions which will give you a huge grin 
and a small headache. A lightweight, 
high-resolution camera — or a few 
of them — would help enormously! 

Off to Kolkata, Delhi, Jaipur and 
Bangalore, so its getting quite serious 
for the autumn/winter. 

Hope you and yours are well wherev¬ 
er you are. 

Love, 

Danny x 


September 25,2007 
From: Danny Boyle 
To: Anthony Dod Mantle 
Subject Tests 

So the test we saw this morning was 
really exciting and, for me, much bet¬ 
ter than the film tests we did. I guess 
I think the feel of the digital 
approach is more appropriate to this 
place ... for the 7-year-old age it feels 
a bit tougher, less precious, more 
urgent. It also looks very good — 
even the little Sony HDV cam isn’t 
bad! So I was really pleased. Please 
send the film here ASAP once you’ve 
graded and spat out. If you can 
process even the smallest bit of the 
Canon still camera, that would be 
wonderful, too. We’ve arranged for 
you to see a print of the test we saw 
this morning so we’re all on the same 
page. Can I flag up the following: 

Will we gyro the head? The shudder¬ 
ing is unbearable after awhile. 


Will the focus and framing issues be 
solved by a monitor/eyepiece? 

Can we fit a big lens to it like my 
favorite — the Zeiss 10mm? Will it 
be operable like that? 

How many units do you think we 
will have? 

Any implications from the MPC 
end? 

We’ve been out shooting the crazy, 
wonderful Ganpati festival. How I 
wished you were here for it! We shot 
on the professional Panasonic 
VariCam HD. Should we send that or 
keep it for when we have editing set 
up here? We’re sending two tapes for 
you to compare. One is from my lit¬ 
tle Sony HD cam and one is from 
Tabrez’s Canon consumer HD cam. 
He thinks it’s better resolution than 
mine, and if we get compromised 
by price on the number of units we 
can shoot with, it might be a good 
replacement. Also keep in mind the 
Taj, where we could use one of these 
little cameras close to the Taj itself. 

Very exciting now. Big love and 
thanks as always for the new world. 

Dannyx 


October 8,2007 
From: Danny Boyle 
To: Anthony Dod Mantle 
Subject: Tests 

Anthony, finally I saw the tests today 
... thought it looked fantastic 
... made me feel we could do the 
whole movie on it! Of course, this is 
dependent on solving the shaking. 

It’s not the same as the general 
instability of any small camera, or it 
doesn’t look like it to me ... it’s much 
more like a trembling than a shaking, 
and it’s not like handheld-flinging-it- 
around roughness. No amount of 


crazy Paul Greengrass/Chris Gill 4- 
edits-a-second will disguise it... it 
does make you feel that something is 
wrong in the cinema and we have to 
solve that to get the best out of the 
flexibility of the setup: 

- following the kids wherever they go 

- its potential for some secrecy (being 
at their height) 

- letting them carry it sometimes 

- feeling their delicacy and robustness 
at the same time 

Incidentally, how robust is the sys¬ 
tem? Could someone probably with¬ 
out your tennis injuries jump off a 
shack roof as the kids jump? 

Having said all that, and provided we 
solve the trembling, I see what you 
mean about it being what the Red is 
promising but not yet providing. Get 
your name on it or at least a share in 
what it might become ... seriously, I 
know part of you will always prefer 
film, but it’s going to take over ... 
how many times have you heard 
that? 

I was buzzing, as you can tell, and 
was disappointed that the Canon 
wasn’t there as it’s begun to really 
enter the film for certain things for 
me. Will some footage get to me 
soon? 

I thought you were hard on the little 
cameras ... I thought my little Sony 
was awful when the zoom had been 
used but otherwise looked very good 
in your grade and in the 2.35 format. 
Unless you had certain ideas in mind 
about the lipstick [camera], I 
thought the Sony a much better 
option than the lipstick for really 
minute special shots, but let’s talk 
about that soon. 

Enough! Very buoyed up and excited. 
Thank you as always and love to all. 

Danny x 
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Rags to Riches 


Right: Ciupek 
checks one of 
the recording 
units on 
location in the 
slum. Below: A 
workflow 
estimate for the 
picture's digital 
cinematography 
that was 
developed 
before the 
production 
received a 
green light. 



Slum Dog Millionaire -Workflow with costs 


14x1 TB external 
usb Harddrives 
£2142 

4 x 32gb transcend 
flash memory 
£1400 

6 x 250 gb mini 
hard disks 

__£600__ 

^Laptop and a 

22”-24” TFTscreen 
£937 


7 x 2TB Firewire 
Disks 800Mbps 




t 


1 x DataStation PC 
w/24" Monitor 

£580 


Above the Line - Sourced by Stefan 


15 Terrabyte 
Raid 6 

Secure Disks 


2-4 TB Raid 1 Disk 
fast connection 
Esata - 3Gbits 
£1275 


Total above the line = £16,284 




Below the Line - Sourced by Jeanette 



* 


39 weeks Avid + Lanshare = £42,900 
Plasma (+£1000) = £43,900 

w/ shipping and installation= £47,900 
w/DigiBeta (+£8000) = £55,900 


Avid Unity LanShare (8TB un¬ 
mirrored) 

LanShare LP 8TB Fibre Channel Shared 
Network Storage System 
Pulsar Extreme 1500 Uninterrupted 
Power Supply 

NEC LCD1970NX Flat TFT Display 
Windows USB Keyboard and Mouse 

£500/week 


Monitor Upgrade 
£75/week 
Option 
or 

Source a LCD/ 
Plasma in India 
Approx £1000 



eer 

Installation 
Flights/ 
Accommodation 
£ 2000 ? 


Shipping there 
and back 
£ 2000 ? 


Dod Mantle’s nimbleness and 
flexibility were especially critical 
when children were involved, Boyle 
adds. “Kids don t need to be intro¬ 
duced to how difficult it is to make a 
film — you can’t ask them to hit a 
mark. The cameraman has to work 
in such a way that he absolves them 
of that stress, and Anthony does 
that.” 

The Mini has a universal lens 
mount that can accommodate a 
wide variety of lenses, and the film¬ 
makers set out with the following, all 
provided by Pille: 9.5mm and 
12mm Zeiss Distagons, a 5.9mm 
Angenieux, a 6mm Century, an 
8mm Zeiss, a Cooke 9-50mm zoom, 
a set of Zeiss Planar primes and a 
200mm Canon. When longer lenses 
were necessary, Dod Mantle used 
Zeiss Ultra Primes and an 
Angenieux Optimo 24-290mm 
zoom. “The 10mm prime is Danny’s 
favorite, and I had to use a 6mm lens 
as an equivalent on the Mini,” notes 
the cinematographer. “It was a step 
down in quality, and I had to work 
on matching that footage in the dig¬ 
ital intermediate [at Moving Picture 
Co.].” He used a set of extremely 
small Linos C-mount lenses on the 
Mini “when we had to be especially 
discreet or if there was ridiculously 
little space to work in. I used them 
mainly when [shooting] objects or 
textures very, very close to the lens to 
enhance a feeling of sharpness, qual¬ 
ity and depth. They also enhance a 
feeling of sneaking a view at some¬ 
one running by.” 

The filmmakers originally 
planned to shoot about 25 percent 
of the picture digitally and the rest 
on 3-perf Super 35mm, but Boyle 
was so pleased with the Mini’s per¬ 
formance that he gradually decided 
to shoot more and more with it. 
Dod Mantle estimates that about 60 
percent of the movie was ultimately 
captured digitally, but he empha¬ 
sizes that working with film had 
benefits that went beyond aesthetics. 
“In India, the team around the cam- 
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Above: Jamal 
and his brother, 
Salim, are 
enchanted by 
young Latika 
(Rubina AM), a 
fellow orphan. 
Below: Dod 
Mantle and 
director Danny 
Boyle take turns 
assessing 
angles. 


era were interested in learning the 
modern technology, but some were 
more keen than others, whereas 
everybody around me knew the lan¬ 
guage of celluloid,” he says. “[Using 
film] sometimes helped us avoid 
unforeseen problems. When the sec¬ 
ond unit had to hit a scene with 
minimal crew and minimal gear in a 
sensitive area without my presence, I 
would think very carefully about 
issuing them the digital gear with all 


its potential complications. Often I 
sent them [out] with a 35mm cam¬ 
era instead.” 

Arri Media in London sup¬ 
plied the production with an 
Arricam Lite, an Arricam Studio, an 
Arri 235, and lenses that included 
Zeiss Superspeeds, Standard Speeds 
and Ultra Primes and Angenieux 
Optimo zooms. (The filmmakers 
also carried an Arri BL-4 provided 
by Pille in Germany.) Dod Mantle 


shot all 35mm material on Fuji neg¬ 
ative, mostly the 500-speed Reala 
8592 and Eterna 8573. “For the film 
scenes, we wanted to work at night, 
in the blue hours and early morn¬ 
ings with as little disturbance to our 
surroundings as possible,” he 
explains. “I did tests with [B-camera 
operator/second-unit cinematogra¬ 
pher] Mrinal Desai, and we tested 
Reala 500D and Eterna 500T pushed 
1 stop to see if we could grab a little 
more of the street ambience, espe¬ 
cially what goes on in the shadows. I 
knew from the outset that pushing 
these stocks would have a knock-on 
effect on my post in terms of digital 
noise reduction and the sharpening 
and desharpening of digital grain, 
which appears in the DI when you’re 
working with pushed material. 

“Sure enough, I was noise- 
reducing and sharpening through 
the grading sessions — and I would 
have done more if there had been 
more time. It must be said that the 
tools available for these tasks vary 
greatly, and we did not have the opti¬ 
mal tools on hand. But we worked 
with what we had, and the team at 
MPC worked very, very hard to help 
me through. The scene that shows 
the kids in the container park in the 
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Seat Offset Low: This seat 
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Right: The 
teenaged Jamal 
and Salim 
discover a new 
moneymaking 
venture at the 
Taj Mahal, 
where they lead 
visitors on 
bogus tours. 
Below: Jamal 
and Latika 
(Freida Pinto) 
find their hard- 
earned happy 
ending. 



rain is a good example of where this 
worked. In the end, we shot many 
stolen scenes on the streets on 
pushed Reala or Eterna 500.” 

To a lesser extent, Dod Mantle 
used F-64D 8522, Eterna 250D 
8563, and Fuji’s newest stock, Vivid 
160 8543. “I liked Vivid, but it didn’t 
really offer me anything I couldn’t 


achieve in the DI, and I usually 
needed more speed for tungsten 
shooting,” he notes. 

The slum locations had to be 
chosen carefully to avoid creating 
local political problems, but even 
without those considerations, work¬ 
ing in India proved quite challeng¬ 
ing. The long days were made even 


longer by the fact that moving 
around in India is so difficult; in 
Mumbai, it could take almost two 
hours to drive to a location five 
miles away. The film culture was dif¬ 
ferent, too. “Short-listing camera 
crew is always difficult for me, and 
in this case, I knew I was taking 
unusual technology to a land with a 
very different filmmaking tradi¬ 
tion,” says Dod Mantle. “I cast 
through the lists arranged by [line 
producer] Tabrez [Noorani], and 
although I worked from the CVs on 
the table to an extent, much more 
important was my own intuition. 
Things can go really wrong if the 
wrong choices are made at this 
stage, and when questioning opera¬ 
tors, I watch and listen to them very 
carefully, then try to look at their 
documentary work rather than their 
commercial work, which tells me 
nothing of the person behind [the 
camera]. My closest camera team on 
Slumdog had the necessary experi¬ 
ence, of course, but they were hired 
also for their personality and atti¬ 
tude. It was just that kind of film. 

“In addition to Mrinal, I had 
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Dod Mantle and 
Boyle use the 
Canon EOS-1 D 
Mark III to work 
out their 
approach to one 
of the film's 
climactic 
scenes, which 
involves a shot 
of cash tossed 
in the air. Dod 
Mantle notes, 
"As you can 
see, my wallet 
is sticking out 
of my pocket, 
but the man 
who's really 
loaded with 
cash is [stand¬ 
by art director] 
Arwel 'Save 
Me, Push Him' 
Evans, a very 
dear friend." 
Visible at lower 
left is actor 
Madhur Mittal, 
who plays 
Salim as an 
adult. 


Sunil Khandpur, an excellent 
Steadicam operator, with me almost 
every day, and we worked with four 
or five other operators intermittent¬ 
ly. I had to have weekly meetings of 
the camera department, sometimes 
because of technical issues, some¬ 
times because of more complicated 
collaboration issues. One sensed 
sometimes that several schools of 
thought were present under one 
roof, and I had my hands and head 
full trying to melt attitudes and 
habits together. Having Mrinal as 
the local camera leader and liaison 
was exceptionally successful — he 
educated me in the Indian way of 
pulling a camera team together. 

“Between the whole technical 
crew and me was my South African 
1st AC and longtime friend, Telfer 
Barnes, who was undoubtedly my 
best support and ally when anything 
got complicated,” continues the cin¬ 
ematographer. “When I’m operat¬ 
ing the camera as much as I was on 
Slumdog , I also have my closest col¬ 
laborator, [gaffer] Thomas Neivelt, 
with me at all times. After working 
with me for 20 years, he knows the 
inside of my head and heart so well 
— poor soul! — that he and I work 
intuitively, parallel and with few 
words. He is exceptionally good 
with people, and should we ever dis¬ 
agree about setups, we know each 
other well enough to solve things 
quickly. When I’m lighting, operat¬ 


ing, improvising and watching 
actors all at the same time, these key 
people around me give me that 
extra little piece of time that the cin¬ 
ematographer owes his director — 
and that’s the essence of it all.” 

Neivelt and Barnes were 
among the few non-Indian 
crewmembers on Slumdog. A com¬ 
pany owned by Indian co-gaffer 
Mulchand Dedhia provided all the 
lighting, grips and electricians, and 
Neivelt notes it was “a very good 
crew and quite a big one, compared 
to what I’m used to. On a normal 
day, we had 12-15 electricians.” They 
worked according to the English 
system, in which the electricians do 
their own flagging, and the grips are 
responsible for dollies and tracks. 
The equipment, he adds, was a mix 
of HMIs and Indian-made tungsten 
lights. 

For Dod Mantle, one chal¬ 
lenge of the shoot was the sheer 
chaos of the surroundings. “I’m 
used to starting with a quiet space 
— I like to ignite it gradually,” he 
explains. “In India, you almost never 
see an empty frame. I’m pretty calm 
and collected, but it was tough.” He 
arrived with the dream of being able 
to sneak shots of the actors mingling 
with real crowds on the streets, but 
that proved far more difficult than 
he imagined. Often, the crew was 
instead reduced to a last-minute 
attempt to cordon off hundreds of 


people just outside the frame to main¬ 
tain a semblance of crowd control. 

Dod Mantle did, however, 
devise a method of shooting that 
enabled the filmmakers to keep a 
lower profile in some settings. Canon 
had recently provided him with its 
new EOS-D1 Mark III stills camera, 
which can shoot bursts of up to 30 
RAW images per second. “I started 
shooting little bits and bobs with that, 
and Danny got really excited about it,” 
he recalls. Boyle explains, “Anthony 
sent a test he’d done in a hotel room, 
and it was just amazing — it looked 
like a vivid memory of something.” 
Another advantage they discovered 
was that people were much more 
relaxed around a stills camera. “With a 
film camera, they would instantly say, 
‘You can’t shoot here!”’ says Boyle. But 
Dod Mantle was able to use the Mark 
III to shoot in locations where obtain¬ 
ing a film permit would have been a 
struggle, such as the inner areas of the 
Taj Mahal. He notes that working with 
an “open-minded” director like Boyle 
sparks those kinds of ideas. “You don’t 
know where they come from — some¬ 
thing appears.” 

Boyle points to the filming of 
one Slumdog interior scene as an 
example of the trust he and Dod 
Mantle enjoy. In the scene, the 
teenaged Jamal (Tanay Hemant 
Chheda) and Salim (Ashutosh Lobo 
Gajiwala) have entered a brothel in 
search of Latika (Tanvi Ganesh 
Lonkar), the object of Jamal’s affec¬ 
tion. When they find her, they are cor¬ 
nered by the gangster (Ankur Vikal) 
who controls her, and Salim shoots 
him. “The scene was great on the page, 
but it didn’t work on set,” recalls Boyle. 
“When you have a great cameraman 
and a scene like that, you hand it to 
him, then you work the scene and have 
him record it. He knows I’m in trou¬ 
ble, knows I can’t make it work, so he 
takes over the operating of the scene, 
and it’s let loose.” 

Neivelt gave Dod Mantle and 
the actors the ability to move freely 
around the room by lighting it 
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Dod Mantle 
lines up another 
35mm magic- 
hour setup. 



through high windows, using 6K 
HMIs bounced into mirrors and 
reflector boards. “Its a way of work¬ 
ing we re very used to in Danish 
films,” says the gaffer. “The Dogme 
films [were structured] so the actors 
could run around and go every¬ 
where.” Dod Mantle calls the scene 
“a good example of how camera and 


sound desperately tried to maintain 
the shooting style without obliterat¬ 
ing the sound department com¬ 
pletely. So often, [sound mixer] 
Resul Pookutty had to work hard to 
grab what he could despite the gyros 
humming in my cupped hands 
under the camera.” 

Scenes set in the Who Wants 


to Be a Millionaire? studio — “a 
space with four walls and no pre¬ 
rigged lighting,” Dod Mantle notes 
— were among those originally set 
to be shot on 35mm but switched to 
digital capture, and in this case, the 
cinematographer regretted the deci¬ 
sion. “When you’re working with 
cold blues and with lights dimming 
up and down, it’s a test [of the tech¬ 
nology], and I don’t think every 
scene passes,” he observes. At first, he 
adhered to framing that approxi¬ 
mated a game-show aesthetic—not 
pushing the frame out to the left for 
a more cinematic composition, for 
example — but as the story pro¬ 
gresses, a more cinematic style 
creeps in. “Toward the last act, we 
start putting our own cameras 
behind the TV cameras,” he says. 
“We start getting wider, creating lay¬ 
ers of imagery. We combine that 
with sudden odd angles that pop in 
every now and then.” 
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Overall, Dod Mantle was 
pleased with the Minis perform¬ 
ance, especially its handling of high¬ 
lights. Since wrapping Slumdog , he 
has used the Red One on three proj¬ 
ects, and he found he had to be 
more careful about clipping the 
highlights with the One in 
Scandinavia than he did with the 
Mini in sun-baked India. 

Because the filmmakers 
decided to embrace all the colors of 
India, including their contrasts and 
inconsistencies, Dod Mantle strove 
to enhance their clarity and separa¬ 
tion in the digital grade, which he 
carried out at MPC with colorist 
Jean-Clement Soret, a collaborator 
on 28 Days Later and Millions. One 
thing Dod Mantle always tries to do 
is accentuate a color by finessing its 
opposite. “For example, if I want to 
show something more yellow, Fll 
push the blues in the shadows,” he 
says. When people talk about vitality 


in a movie, he adds, they’re 
responding to a visualization that 
matches the tone of the material. 
“The best thing you can do is hit 
that accurately and keep referring 
back to it. 

“This film was a battleground 
full of not enemies, but many dili¬ 
gent and dedicated collaborators 
who were willing to fight hard for 
what they believed to be right for 
the film” he continues. “Over the 
course of five months away from 
home, that could bring its share of 
short-circuits between people, but I 
think Danny’s last line in his 
Christmas-hiatus message to the 
department heads summed it all up: 
‘Remember, the aim is that everyone 
remembers the film, not the prob¬ 
lems.’” 

Taking a chance on a new 
camera technology for an ambitious 
feature like Slumdog was, says Boyle, 
“like shooting in India: you have to 


be brave, and you have to be very 
hopeful.” ■ 
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Cinematographer Steve Gainer, ASC, colors a tale of 
revenge with Punisher: War Zone. 

by Iain Stasukevich 

Unit photography by Joe Lederer, Takashi Seida and Jonathan Wenk. Additional photos by Eames Gagnon. 
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# # ■ Hy favorite ‘Steve 
■ ■■■moment’ happened on 

■III a location scout, as I 

■ ■■tried to explain an exte- 

■ ■■rior night scene and 
blocking to the crew,” recalls Lexi 
Alexander, director of Punisher: 
War Zone , referring to cinematog¬ 
rapher Steve Gainer, ASC. “After I 
finished, the producers literally sur¬ 
rounded Steve, and I heard him say, 
‘Okay, my director just told me that 
two actors are crossing the street 
here and another group is coming 
from the other direction, and I 
don’t think she was talking about 
blind people or invisible Ninjas, so 
yes, we will need to light this entire 
street.’ I laughed so hard I had to 
walk away. It really touched me 
because as a director, you fight so 
many damn battles that anyone 
who fights his own is a blessing.” 

It’s an appropriate anecdote 
given the sometimes-arduous 
nature of War Zone's production. 
For Gainer, the rigors began well 
before prep, when the studio had to 
be convinced to hire him. 
Alexander had long been 
impressed by Gainer’s work, partic¬ 
ularly on the feature Mysterious 
Skin (2004), and was keen to work 
with him, but none of the inde¬ 
pendent features he’d shot had 
come close to Punishers $40 mil¬ 
lion budget. “Lots of people said 
no, but I met with them over and 
over again, and one by one, they 
seemed to start liking me,” says 
Gainer. “And Lexi, ever the fighter, 
kept pushing for me.” The director 
notes, “As soon as I agreed to do 
War Zone , I knew Steve was the 
perfect guy to turn it into some¬ 
thing special.” 

As with most film adapta¬ 
tions of comic books, there was a 
lot of pressure to be as faithful to 
the source material as possible. 
Created by writer Gerry Conway 
and artists John Romita Sr. and 
Ross Andru, “The Punisher” is 
Frank Castle (Ray Stevenson), an 




Opposite and 
above: When the 
mob murders his 
family, Frank 
Castle (Ray 
Stevenson) 
seeks 

vengeance on all 
criminals as the 
ultra-violent 
antihero of 
Punisher: War 
Zone. Middle: 
The Punisher's 
crusade pits him 
against Mafioso 
Billy Russoti 
(Dominic West), 
who, after a 
harrowing 
accident, is 
rechristened 
Jigsaw. Bottom: 
Cinematographer 
Steve Gainer, 
ASC wields his 
spot meter in his 
own crusade to 
give the film a 
bold look. 
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Right: The 
Punisher lights 
up his meeting 
with the Don 
who ordered 
the hit on his 
family. Below: 
To supplement 
the practical 
flare in the 
fabricated set. 
Gainer and 
gaffer Eames 
Gagnon put 
close to 400 
kilowatts of 
light through 
red gel. 
Windows and a 
fireplace 
motivated fill. 


ex-military man whose family was 
murdered by the mob. Unable to 
cope with the loss of his loved ones, 
he dons the mantle of a vigilante 
and goes on a murder spree of his 
own, taking down every bad guy in 
his path. The latest series of 
Punisher adventures, penned by 
Garth Ennis, are among the tales 
darkest and most violent both in 
look and feel; the moody, blood- 
soaked artwork is rendered in a 
harsh palette dominated by purple, 
green, steel blue and chrome 
orange. This is the work that 
inspired Alexander and Gainer. 

A $40 million budget might 
sound like a lot of money, but for a 
comic-book adaptation, it wasn’t, 
especially when movies such as Iron 
Man and The Incredible Hulk com¬ 
mand budgets north of $100 mil¬ 
lion. War Zone needed to look big 
and expensive, and that’s where the 
production benefited from Gainer’s 
low-budget experience. (“I prefer 
the term guerilla filmmaking,”’ he 
says with a wry smile.) Gainer 
wanted to give the movie a bold 
look, but complicated greenscreen 
work was out of the question for 
financial reasons; therefore, the dis¬ 
tinctive Punisher style would have 
to be achieved practically. “I wasn’t 
going to try to make it look exactly 
like the comic because that’s 
impossible,” notes Gainer. “Some of 
the colors they use just don’t trans¬ 
late that well into film, so we had to 
narrow our ideas down to what 
would look good on film as a big, 
saturated color.” 

Several preproduction light¬ 
ing tests were scheduled to work 
out a look for the villain Jigsaw 
(Dominic West, wearing extensive 
prosthetic makeup), and Gainer 
saw these as an ideal opportunity to 
try out a wide range of color gels. 
Working with gaffer Eames 
Gagnon, he rigged a studio with a 
battery of HMIs and tungsten lights 
wired to a dimmer console. West 
would come in for a half-hour of 
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Right: Catholic 
imagery offers 
a reminder of 
Castle's human 
side. Below 
left: Working 
inside 
Montreal's 
Saint-Pierre- 
Apotre church, 
Gainer created 
a base 
ambience with 
a tungsten 
helium balloon 
and then 
pointed two 7K 
Xenons at a 
4'-diameter 
mirror ball to 
send accents 
across the 
sanctuary. 
Below right: 
Two 12K Pars 
were placed 
outside each of 
the cathedral's 
windows and 
gelled with 
Steel Blue. 



testing, and Gainer would scroll 
through the different lights and 
gels, all with the actor standing in 
the same place. After two days, 
Gainer and Gagnon narrowed their 
choices down to 12 colors. 
(Ultimately, the gel budget exceed¬ 
ed $65,000.) 

Principal photography began 
in October 2007 in Montreal. Even 
though the Canadian city was 
standing in for New York, the film¬ 


makers planned to make heavy use 
of its sprawling urban skyline. For 
night exteriors, production design¬ 
er Andrew Neskoromny enhanced 
Gainer’s work by adding practical, 
neon lights and rope lights to block 
after block of tall buildings illumi¬ 
nated by rows of Dinos hanging 
from a fleet of construction cranes. 
In preproduction, Gainer and 
Neskoromny took walking tours of 
Montreal, snapping photographs 


to create a rough style guide. “Using 
the photos, we sketched in the ele¬ 
ments we wanted to add,” says 
Neskoromny. “We really tried to 
stay true to our initial vocabulary 
and include the colors we wanted. 
Even on the call sheet, the locations 
were described with colors.” 

Almost every location in War 
Zone is an actual location in 
Montreal. The main unit and sec¬ 
ond unit leapfrogged in and out of 
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office buildings, churches, ware¬ 
houses and dormitories through¬ 
out the 38-day schedule. “We often 
had just three or four hours in a 
location,” recalls Gainer. “You just 
have to go in and take it.” He and 
the rest of the first unit (including 
A-camera operator Dave Crone 
and B-camera operator 
Dominique “Dodo” Ricard) would 
arrive at a location first to shoot 
masters and other key scenes. To 
save time, Gainer would often 
shoot with two Arricam Lites 
stacked, one shooting wide, the 
other tight. Days later, the second 
unit, led by director Doug 
Coleman and cinematographer 
Brian Sweeney, would come in to 
stage big stunts and effects. 
Sweeney prepared for his work by 
spending a lot time on Gainer’s 
sets, studying Gagnons diagrams, 
taking notes and snapping digital 
reference photos. “I wanted to 
make my shots look as if Steve had 
shot them,” says Sweeney. “He used 
a lot of color, backlight and smoke. 
It was really fun, photographically 
speaking.” 

Gainer did lose some sleep 
while trying to work out his 
approach to an early scene in which 
Castle, pursuing his first act of ret¬ 
ribution, confronts the Mafia Don 
who ordered the hit on his family. 
The Don is at home, entertaining 
several guests in a cavernous dining 
room (one of the shows few fabri¬ 
cated sets), when the lights sudden¬ 
ly go out. Castle hops up onto the 
dinner table, fires up a flare and 
drops it on the table before striding 
forward and decapitating the Don. 
“A flare” Gainer emphasizes with a 
shudder. “He’s lighting a room of 
20 people with a red flare. Yow!” 

Initially, the filmmakers tried 
the shot with a trick flare, an LED 
flashlight that could be digitally 
altered in post. When that didn’t 
work, they tried a real flare. Gainer 
notes, “If you read a flare with a 
spot meter, you’ll never be able to 
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1-Man Riot Squad 


Right: The 
Punisher lays 
siege to a 
derelict hotel 
full of criminals. 
Below: The 
abandoned 
dormitories at 
John Abbott 
College served 
as the hotel 
setting. Gagnon 
loaded cranes 
with Brutes, 
Maxis and 20Ks 
— all gelled 
with Lee 179 
Chrome Orange 
— to be able to 
quickly light 
any of the 
structure's 
three stories. 


see in the dark again — it’s really 
bright. There were so many factors 
regarding that flare! It was difficult 
to make it look like it was a flare. 
Photographically, it wavers some¬ 
where between magenta and red. 
Also, it varies in intensity depending 
on how much its sputtering and 


how it’s held.” (It was being held 
about 2 feet from Stevenson’s face.) 

When the actor was holding 
the flare, the scene had to look as 
though the flare was the only light 
source. Once the flare was down on 
the table, the light had to bounce 
around, hitting the ceiling and 


every wall. On top of that, 
Alexander wanted both cameras to 
shoot high-speed, 60 fps and 120 
fps. To achieve a proper exposure 
(using Fuji Eterna 500T 8573 rated 
at ISO 320), Gainer had to pump 
close to 400 kilowatts of light 
through thick, red gel. A fireplace 
allowed him to motivate some fill 
to take away the monochromatic 
look of the red light. He also forced 
strong blue light through the 
room’s windows, thinking he 
would tone it down a bit in the dig¬ 
ital intermediate. “There’s also the 
problem of red photography look¬ 
ing soft because of the wide wave¬ 
length,” he says. “We desaturated it 
in the DI to give it a little more 
body. It’s the first five minutes of 
the movie, and it’s still kind of 
overpowering, but it’s our way of 
saying, ‘Hello, welcome to 
Punisher ?” 

War Zone isn’t all decapita¬ 
tions and eviscerations. Catholic 
imagery has always played a part in 
the comics, serving as a reminder of 
Castle’s human side. In the film, 
there’s a quiet moment in a cathe¬ 
dral where Castle prepares himself 
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1-Man Riot Squad 


Right: Working 
closely with 
Gainer, 
production 
designer 
Andrew 
Neskoromny 
enhanced night 
exteriors by 
adding 
practical, neon 
lights and rope 
lights. Below: 
The production 
commandeered 
a disused 
library to serve 
as a police 
station. The 
location called 
for an extensive 
rig, including 8 1 
fluorescent 
fixtures, soft 
boxes, 6K and 
18K HMIs 
outside the 
windows, and a 
Plus Green gel 
package for 
many of the 
fixtures. 



for what could be the final storm of 
violence. The location was the 
Saint-Pierre-Apotre church near 
Old Montreal. “That place is 
immense,” says Gainer. “When I 
walked in, I thought, c What am I 
going to do with this cathedral?’” 

“Steve comes up with ideas 


that just never would have occurred 
to me,” says Gagnon. “He wanted to 
hang a huge mirror ball in the mid¬ 
dle of the church so we’d have 
speckles of light all over the place. 
That became the foundation of the 
scene’s look.” Gainer asked 
Neskoromny to procure a mirror 





ball measuring 4' in diameter, and 
the rigging crew hung it in the cen¬ 
ter of the cathedral, locking it down 
so it wouldn’t spin. Two 7K Xenons 
were pointed at the mirror ball, 
sending dots and accents of light 
across the sanctuary and bronze 
altarpiece. Gainer had to be careful 
not to overpower the accents with 
other lights or damage the 200- 
year-old building with rigging. 
“They’re not cool with you drilling 
plates into the wall so you can hang 
a light!” he notes wryly. Instead, two 
12K Pars were placed outside each 
of the cathedral’s windows and 
gelled with Steel Blue, and Xenons 
and Par cans were hidden in the 
upper balconies of the sanctuary as 
accent lights. In one of the estab¬ 
lishing interior shots of Castle sit¬ 
ting alone in a church pew, 5K 
tungsten units were used as back¬ 
light — just enough to separate 
him from the background. “I didn’t 
see the need to outline him,” says 
Gainer. “I think it’s nice to notice 
the church first and then find him.” 

Neskoromny contributed 
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1-Man Riot Squad 



Gainer confers 
with director 
Lexi Alexander 
on location in 
Montreal. 


another bit of creative sourcing for 
a scene in which Castle kneels 
before a priest, who stands in front 
of a large neon cross that surrounds 
him with a halo of purple light. “On 
this show, so much of the light was 
actually part of the look,” says 


Neskoromny. “Whether we were 
coloring the set, coloring the archi¬ 
tecture or looking to create reflec¬ 
tive surfaces to bounce light off of, 
Steve and I worked very closely” 
Gainer adds, “The look in the 
cathedral is my favorite lighting in 


the movie, bar none. Nothing else 
comes close.” 

In the final storm of violence, 
Castle lays siege to a derelict hotel 
that shelters nearly every criminal 
in the city. Photography took place 
in the abandoned dormitories at 
John Abbott College, with first and 
second units shooting on all three 
floors, starting at ground level and 
working their way up. Each floor 
features a long hallway flanked by 
bedrooms and terminating with a 
large, boarded window. “The 
decrepitude of that place was on” 
laughs Gainer. Paint was peeling, 
the floor was disintegrating, and 
walls that weren’t already falling 
down were being torn down by 
Neskoromny and his crew. 

Gagnon had lit the location 
before, and he knew the best way to 
facilitate fast shooting was to sur¬ 
round the building with cranes. 
“With lights on cranes and scissor 
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lifts, we could easily go from the 
first floor to the third floor,” 
explains the gaffer. “Depending on 
where the camera would be, we’d be 
in a position to immediately light 
the set; it was just a matter of 
tweaking ” It had to be bright inside 
— T 2 .SV 2 on Arri Master Primes — 
so each crane was loaded with 
tungsten Brutes, Maxis and 20Ks, 
all heavily gelled with Lee 179 
Chrome Orange for a sodium- 
vapor look. To create the sense of 
searchlights shining through the 
windows, electricians out on the lift 
panned 7K Xenons across the set; 
the daylight-balanced light would 
hit the boards on the windows or 
the holes in the walls and break into 
“fingers of God” in the dust-filled 
air. “Shooting in that location was 
horrific, but all that junk in the air 
resulted in beautiful photography,” 
notes Gainer. 

In the DI suite at Technicolor 


Digital Intermediates, Gainer 
worked with colorist Tony Dustin 
to enhance contrast throughout the 
picture. “There are so many colors 
already in [the negative], I just have 
to make sure everything comes 
out,” remarks Dustin. Much of the 
DI work involved knocking down 
luminance on walls and windows, 
stretching mid-tones and shadows 
to bring out subtle details, match¬ 
ing first- and second-unit footage, 
and directing the eye to specific 
areas of the widescreen frame. 

For Gainer, War Zone is 
much more than another line on 
his resume. “This movie is more 
important to me than any other 
project Tve done because Lexi took 
a big chance on me,” says the cine¬ 
matographer. “She really laid it on 
the line for me, and I like to think I 
did the same for her.” Commenting 
via e-mail, Alexander notes, “Steve 
is a rock star in his field, and I 


would bet everything I own that in 
a few years, everybody in 
Hollywood will be familiar with his 
work and his name ” ■ 
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The State of the Art: 

An Update 

Rapidly evolving digital technologies have created new 
possibilities for film restoration — and new complications 
for Hollywood’s preservation efforts. 


I n 2001, when American 

Cinematographer interviewed 
executives at seven Hollywood 
studios about their companies’ 
preservation/restoration prac¬ 
tices, digital technology did not fig¬ 
ure prominently in the discussion 
(AC Nov. ’01). At the time, digital 
capture was primarily the purview of 
the indie filmmaker; digital tools 
were being used sparingly in restora¬ 
tion efforts, for select shots whose 
problems had no photochemical 
solution; and the digital-intermedi¬ 
ate process was such a novel way to 
finish a picture that it didn’t even 
come up in the conversations. 

Since then, studios have 
waded into the waters of digital cap¬ 
ture with such pictures as Collateral 
(2004), Apocalypto (2006) and 
Superman Returns (2006); there have 
been full-length digital restorations 
of the classics Dr. Strangelove (1964), 
The Godfather (1972) and Rashomon 
(1950), among other titles; and the 
DI has become so ubiquitous that a 
filmmaker raises eyebrows when he 
chooses not to use it. (In 2001, five of 
the productions covered in AC 
involved DI work; last year, the num- 


by Rachael K. Bosley 

ber was 60.) The DI has proven espe¬ 
cially useful for film restoration; it 
requires minimal handling of the 
original film element, and digital 
tools can not only eliminate or min¬ 
imize many image flaws common in 
older titles, but also closely approxi¬ 
mate some looks yielded by long- 
gone technologies, such as 
Technicolor’s three-strip photo¬ 
graphic process. 

Less clear than the immediate 
benefits digital production and post¬ 
production technologies can offer 
are the technologies’ long-term 
implications for studio libraries, 
whose guardians are tasked with 
keeping assets robust and accessible 
for the foreseeable future. This was 
the central topic of “The Digital 
Dilemma,” a report issued last year 
by the Academy of Motion Pictures 
Arts and Sciences Science and 
Technology Council that examined 
how studios are contending with the 
rising tide of digital motion-picture 
materials. (To download a copy of 
the report, visit: www.oscars.org/ 
council/digital_dilemma/index. 
html.) Because there is currently no 
archival standard for digital media, 


most studios are taking a conserva¬ 
tive approach to data preservation 
that mirrors the “inspect, duplicate 
and store” paradigm that is now stan¬ 
dard in film preservation. And 
because the threat of obsolescence 
looms large over digital formats and 
media, most studios have developed 
or are developing plans to “migrate” 
data to new physical media every few 
years — a costly and time-consum¬ 
ing undertaking. 

In separate interviews, asset- 
protection managers at DreamWorks 
Studios, MGM, Sony Pictures 
Entertainment, 20th Century Fox, 
Universal Studios and Walt Disney 
Studios described similar approaches 
to data preservation: verify, copy and 
store data created through the DI 
process or captured on digital pro¬ 
ductions and, because film continues 
to be the only archival medium for 
motion pictures, film out a 35mm 
archival negative and 35mm archival 
separation masters directly from the 
data on every feature that finishes 
with a DI. The creation of separation 
masters not only gives studios a 
preservation element in a reliable 
medium, but also serves to verify that 
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the DI data is accurate and accessible. 
“Creating the separation masters is 
the first way we verify the integrity of 
the DI data, but not the only way, and 
that’s crucial,” notes ASC associate 
member Grover Crisp, senior vice 
president of asset management, film 
restoration and digital mastering for 
Sony Pictures Entertainment. “We 
discover problems in 50 to 70 per¬ 
cent of the data we get. Its usually 
something fixable, like missing 
frames or corrupt files, but we’ve also 
seen problems that cropped up in the 
DI process and got backed into the 
final data — a grid pattern in the 
background of a shot, for example. If 
you get the data and just put it on the 
shelf, you’ve got a shelf full of prob¬ 
lems.” 

A related concern, recently 
raised in these pages by John Bailey, 
ASC (Filmmakers’ Forum, AC June 
’08), and echoed by some of the stu¬ 
dio executives we interviewed, is that 
the DI process is resulting in scores of 
35mm protection elements that do 
not match the picture quality of a 
35mm original camera negative; like 
all the other materials recorded out 
from the DI, the archival negative 
and separation masters match the 
resolution of the process — typically 
2K. Further, with 4K digital projec¬ 
tion already possible, how long will 
those 2K-resolution assets be of 
acceptable quality? “There will prob¬ 
ably come a day when people regret 
they didn’t do things in a higher res¬ 
olution, but 2K is the methodology 
right now, and that’s a production 
decision,” notes Crisp. “Our job is to 
preserve the artifact, whatever that is. 
With digital, when you talk about the 
future, it usually takes a lot longer to 
get there than people think. After 
Spidei'-Man 2 was produced as a 4K 
DI [in 2004], the industry speculated 
that all DIs would be 4K in the near 
future, but now, four years later, 2K is 
still the industry standard.” (Ed. 
Note: As this issue was going to press, 
Sony Pictures announced it would 
use 4K technology on most of its 


filmed productions from now on.) 

Nine experts recently spoke to 
AC about the ways in which digital 
technology is impacting Hollywood’s 
preservation and restoration efforts. 
Here are excerpts from those conver¬ 
sations: 

Grover Crisp 

Sony Pictures Entertainment 

Sony Pictures carried out its 
first full-4K digital restoration in 
2006, on Dr. Strangelove (AC Feb. 
’07). The studio is likely to revisit 
many more titles in its library for 
such restorations in the next few 

"We discover problems 
in 50 to 70 percent of the 
[DI] data we get. If you 
get the data and just put 
it on the shelf, you've got 
a shelf full of problems." 

— Grover Crisp 
Sony Pictures 

years, thanks to the advent of Blu-ray 
high-definition DVD technology 
and the proliferation of larger display 
devices in homes. “We’re now com¬ 
pleting the HD masters coming 
directly from the 4K data on Dr. 
Strangelove , and when it finally 
comes out on Blu-ray, people will see 
quite a difference in image quality,” 
says Crisp. “Every studio is in the 
same situation; we can now do the 
work better, and we’re all taking a 
hard look at previous work and 
upgrading where we can. Everyone 
will eventually have to do 4K in order 
to create the best-quality material for 
the Blu-ray market and the best- 
quality material to lock away in the 
vault.” When he spoke to AC, Crisp 
was working on a 4K restoration of 
From Here to Eternity (1953) at 


Cineric, where Dr. Strangelove was 
also restored, and similar plans were 
in the works for All the Kings Men 
(1949) and Easy Rider (1969). 

The studio’s plan for migrat¬ 
ing its digital assets is currently based 
on a title’s year of release. “Based on 
the life cycle of LTO tape, we migrate 
data every three to five years, work¬ 
ing with the earliest titles first,” says 
Crisp. “That way, something is 
migrated every year, but it’s not the 
entire library. I think that’s a more 
efficient and economical approach 
than waiting 10 years and migrating 
a whole library. Of course, this might 
not be the way we do things five years 
from now or even next year — there 
are no standards for archiving digital 
media, so we’re all working with our 
best guesses. 

“We take a very conservative 
approach to preserving data,” he 
continues. “With DI data, we not 
only verify it through creating sepa¬ 
ration masters, we also load it in and 
do a visual check. Then we make two 
backup copies of it, QC both backup 
copies and store them in geographi¬ 
cally separate locations.” The studio 
also takes an additional precaution 
with the original camera negative: 
“We isolate specific takes used in the 
final cut — flash to flash — and 
splice them together so that we have 
a shot-sequence-conformed original 
neg in a manageable format that we 
can vault. We do this in case we have 
to go back to square one in the DI 
process, scanning the negative. We 
haven’t yet had to do that.” 

Crisp believes the filmmakers 
who stand to lose the most in the 
digital era are the independents. “In 
the old days, a filmmaker who 
financed his own picture would leave 
the original negative at the lab, and a 
lot of that material has survived sim¬ 
ply because it was still sitting at the 
lab. Data is different. A DI facility 
won’t leave your data on its hard 
drives or in its system if you don’t 
take it; they’ll get rid of it. For film¬ 
makers who don’t have the financial 
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infrastructure of a studio behind 
them, the risk of losing a film — in a 
virtual sense if not a literal sense—is 
very real right now” 

Michael Pogorzelski 

Academy Film Archive 

Since undertaking its first 
end-to-end digital restoration in 
2003, on Best Documentary-Short 
Subject winner Project Hope (1961), 
the AMPAS Academy Film Archive 
has participated in five full-length 
digital restorations, according to 
Michael Pogorzelski, director of the 
archive. The facility is currently 
working on Sikkim (1971), a docu¬ 
mentary short by Satyajit Ray, and 
also has recently partnered with 20th 
Century Fox and The Film 
Foundation on Leave Her to Heaven 
(1945), Drums Along the Mohawk 
(1939) and The Robe (1953), and 
with Japan’s National Film Center, 
Kotokawa Pictures and The Film 
Foundation on Rashomon. 

When the archive began plan¬ 
ning its restoration of Rashomon in 
the fall of 2007, “we were expecting 
to get a long list of archives that had 
35mm elements of the film in their 
collections because it was so influen¬ 
tial and popular and continues to be 
taught in film schools everywhere,” 
says Pogorzelski. “But there’s nothing 
out there — a lot of 16mm and a lot 
of dupes of dupes of dupes. It just 
goes to show how close even widely 
acknowledged classics are to the 
brink of extinction.” 

The best element for the 
restoration proved to be a release 
print made from the original nega¬ 
tive for the National Film Center in 
1962. “Although the print was in fine 
physical condition, all kinds of 
problems had been photographed 
into it; it looked like the negative had 
been run over and over again, so 
every frame had some type of dam¬ 
age or an artifact that was not part of 
the original presentation,” says 
Pogorzelski. “Digital tools were the 


only way to address that.” The 
archive decided to do a 4K-2K-4K 
workflow, scanning the print at 4K, 
doing the image processing at 2K, 
and recording out at 4K; most of this 
work was done by Lowry Digital 
Images. “A 4K scan more than cov¬ 
ered the resolution of a 1962 release 
print, and we did the processing at 
2K because 4K would have almost 
doubled the time and budget,” says 
Pogorzelski. “If we’d had the original 
camera negative, though, an all-4K 
process might have been worth it. 
The cinematographer [Kazuo 
Miyagawa] was at the top of his 
game, and the images are gorgeous. 

“One of the big challenges was 
that current algorithms still have 
trouble distinguishing some pictori¬ 
al elements from damage,” he notes. 
u Rashomon has a lot of scenes fea¬ 
turing rain, a lot of scenes in a forest 
where trees and bushes are blowing 
in the breeze and a lot of scenes with 
smoke. All of those things can con¬ 
fuse or confound algorithms 
designed to look for damage — 
when the program sees a raindrop in 
one frame and doesn’t see it in the 
previous frame or the following 
frame, it may interpret it as dirt. 
Right now, the only solution is to 
clean those frames manually. 
Lowry’s technicians did amazing 
work on so many of those shots.” 

Pogorzelski is optimistic that 
digital restoration technologies “can 
only get better, less expensive and 
faster. We’ve certainly come a very 
long way. I think most technologies 
currently being used by filmmakers 
could have a restoration application 
if they’re tweaked the right way, and 
those tools are constantly in devel¬ 
opment.” 

Anthony Jackson 

DreamWorks Studios 

DreamWorks’ archive in¬ 
cludes the HD/35mm hybrid 
Collateral , one of the industry’s earli¬ 
est forays into digital capture (AC 


Aug. ’04). When the archive did a 
recent QC evaluation of several of 
the picture’s original HDCam mas¬ 
ters and D-5 clones, “they passed 
with flying colors,” says Anthony 
Jackson, the studio’s director of 
archive and asset management. 
Preservation elements on the title 
include a 35mm archival negative 
and YCM separation masters, all 
filmed out at 2K — 
“a higher resolution than HD to 
begin with,” notes Jackson. 

Like the other studios sur¬ 
veyed, DreamWorks treats the cre¬ 
ation of the separation masters from 
DI data as the verification that the 
data is accurate and accessible; this 
step is taken immediately once the 
data has been collected from the DI 
facility. “The requirement is to get 
the data to the YCM vendor for 
ingest and QC sign-off before the DI 
vendor takes the frames off-line or 
erases them,” says Jackson. “Early on, 
we had some issues with missing or 
corrupt frames and data tapes that 
weren’t reading properly. If that were 
a prevalent problem today, I would 
set up stricter turnover guidelines 
and/or an additional QC between 
the DI and the YCM process, but 
that hasn’t been necessary.” 
DreamWorks then recombines the 
YCMs into a print that is compared 
to the filmmaker-approved answer 
print. 

In addition to preserving 
DreamWorks feature and television 
titles, the archive maintains 35mm 
assets on every DreamWorks 
Animation title, all of which 
originate digitally. “Animation 
Technology maintains its own stor¬ 
age environment for the data, and 
we store and provide access to the 
physical film assets,” says Jackson. 

Of the studio’s migration 
strategy, Jackson says, “I’m always 
looking out for core deliverables that 
could expire. For example, if a TV 
sitcom delivered its audio stems and 
printmasters on half-inch digital 
audiotape, I prioritized those for 
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I was sitting in a favorite Hollywood restaurant recently and 
couldn’t believe how many years I’ve been going there now, but 
the reason is simple: trust. I can go in anytime, in the middle of 
anything, and get the same consistent and excellent care and 
attention no matter what. 

When it comes to rental houses and Clairmont Camera, I’ve 
been going there for as long as I’ve been eating in that restaurant. 
From my earliest experience as a PA returning gear and 
subsequently my transition from documentaries to 
Hollywood, the thing that always amazed me was the 
treatment I received from Clairmont. It was the “above and 
beyond” support that I figured was years down the road, if ever. 

In the course of a long and fortunate career, I’ve experienced a 
lot of other places to both eat and work. I’ve seen how other rental 
houses do things on almost every continent, and I can easily say 
that none of them have the same command of both the technical 


side of cinematography and equipment —be it film or digital — 
and the personal side at the same time. 

They’ll also answer plenty of what I call dumb questions; I’m 
happy to say I still come up with more than my share. 

And it never ceases to amaze me how the experience and 
vision of Denny Clairmont and his staff is applied to their wares in 
order to make them just that bit more perfect and ready, well 
before we take them on the road. That alone sets Clairmont apart 
in a serious way. 

I love the fact that these calm and professional hearts and 
minds are there for us, as if they were always a part of our crew, 
just a little farther away than the camera truck. For me, and other 
friends in the industry, Clairmont is very much like a lighthouse 
providing guidance. We can always trust that no matter what 
we’re up against or what we’re in the middle of, we’ll have the 
best stuff and the best support no matter what. 


My Favorite Places 

by David Darby, ASC 
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migration off a susceptible medium 
onto a more stable one. The digital 
deliverables are dangerous; if not 
managed properly, they can drop out 
and become obsolete in a short peri¬ 
od of time. In assessing the stability 
of our digital assets, we don t work 
on a strictly chronological basis 
because some of the newer formats 
expire faster than the older ones.” 

Schawn Belston 
20th Century Fox 

20th Century Fox did its first 
end-to-end digital restoration in 
2005, on the 1956 title Carousel (AC 
June ’05). Since then, the studio has 
applied digital techniques to film 
restorations with greater frequency, 
using them either in concert with or 
entirely in place of photochemical 
techniques. Schawn Belston, vice 
president of film preservation for the 
studio, attributes this not only to 
improvements in the tools, but also 
to more discriminating eyes at the 
lab. “One of the great developments 
in digital restoration is that the labs 
who do the work have become a lot 
sawier about what a film from a 
given era is supposed to look like,” he 
says. “They’re not trying to make 
every movie a sharp, grainless thing, 
which is what a lot of early digital 
work tended to look like.” 

One of Fox’s recent end-to- 
end digital restorations, carried out 
at Lowry, was Leave Her to Heaven 
(1945), a three-strip Technicolor title 
for which there are no original nega¬ 
tives. “All we had to work with was a 
CRI from the ’70s, and we were deal¬ 
ing with poor registration, bad color 
and a lot of color-breathing — all 
problems that digital tools can 
address much more effectively than 
photochemical techniques,” says 
Belston. “We used a Technicolor dye- 
transfer print located by the 
Academy Film Archive as a reference, 
and with digital tools, we were able to 
replicate that look more closely.” The 
restoration workflow was 2K-2K-2K. 


“If we’d had the original three-strip 
negatives, we might have done a 4K 
scan, but we make 2K/4K compari¬ 
son tests all the time, and the differ¬ 
ence is rarely appreciable when we’re 
not working from a good original 
element,” says Belston. 

When he met with AC, 
Belston was in the midst of digitally 
restoring Tl\e Robe , the first 
CinemaScope feature, at Lowry. 
“We’ve been making tests on The 
Robe for years — at Lowry alone for 
two years,” he says. “The original 
materials are a mess; the negative 
had been cracked up over the years, 

"One of the great 
developments in digital 
restoration is that the 
labs who do the work 
have become a lot 
sawier about what a 
film from a given era is 
supposed to look like." 

— Schawn Belston 
20th Century Fox 

and bad dupes replaced large sec¬ 
tions of it. There’s even a shot that 
looks like it was duped from a print.” 
Fox is collaborating with the 
Academy Film Archive on the 
restoration, and Belston notes that 
he and Pogorzelski are striving to 
“leave as many of the original pro¬ 
duction nuances in the image as 
possible,” including the significant 
distortion on the edges of the 
frame caused by the prototype 
CinemaScope lenses. “We can digi¬ 
tally flatten that out and minimize it, 
but we won’t because it speaks to the 
technology of the time,” says Belston. 
(Ed. Note: At press time, this restora¬ 
tion had been completed.) 

The digital assets Fox is pre¬ 
serving on features are currently 
being migrated manually, and 


Belston says the studio is researching 
various digital vault asset-manage¬ 
ment solutions in an effort to find a 
“more systematic, sustainable way” 
of archiving such materials. “With 
film, it’s pretty cost-effective to box it 
up and vault it,” he says, “but digital is 
another story.” 

Theo Gluck and Scott Kelly 
Walt Disney Studios 

Because of the way Disney’s 
animated classics were made, digital 
tools have proven to be “a real god¬ 
send” in recent restoration efforts, 
according to Theo Gluck, the studio’s 
director of library restoration and 
preservation. The original camera 
negatives of such titles as Bambi 
(1942), Cinderella (1950) and 
Sleeping Beauty (1959) are succes¬ 
sive-exposure black-and-white nega¬ 
tives that yield a color image when 
composited, and taking that step dig¬ 
itally yields “a degree of registration 
and sharpness that simply can’t be 
attained in the photochemi¬ 
cal/optical/mechanical process,” he 
says. 

“Our library is unique in its 
physical construct, and we wanted to 
make sure we had the best possible 
representation of our library as each 
new set of tools came along,” Gluck 
continues. “Once we determined 
digital technologies had come far 
enough and that our original nitrate 
negatives were viable and pliable 
enough, applying those tools to our 
films was an easy decision.” Disney’s 
first end-to-end digital restoration 
sourced from an original nitrate neg¬ 
ative was Bambi , in 2004. 

The studio’s recent restora¬ 
tions of animated titles have followed 
a 4K-2K-2K workflow at Lowry and 
Technicolor Digital Intermediates. 
“Some might argue that a 4K scan is 
overkill on a 1928 black-and-white 
negative, but we’ve been very happy 
with the results — we’re confident 
4K has captured all the information 
on that negative,” says Gluck. The 
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higher resolution can, however, be a 
double-edged sword. “There are dirt 
and dust issues endemic to cel anima¬ 
tion, things that were never visible on 
prints, that 4K can make visible, but 
you can now get in there with a Seurat 
type of pointillist accuracy to digitally 
clean up those flaws .” After the origi¬ 
nal SE negative is scanned, a new SE 
archival negative is immediately 
filmed out at 4K before any image 
processing is done. At the end of the 
DI process, “we render out a new color 
negative at 2K, protect it with a new IP 
and IN and create digital files for D- 
Cinema and DVD,” reports Gluck. 

Each restoration yields a new 
35mm archival print, but new exhibi¬ 
tion prints are rare. Gluck believes dig¬ 
ital presentations show the work to its 
best advantage, anyway. “With digital, 
there’s no weave — the image is 
absolutely steady and sharp. I’m a film 
person, a real sprocket-head, but it’s 
staggering how good these films look 
digitally.” 

According to Scott Kelly, 
Disney’s executive director of world¬ 
wide media library services and oper¬ 
ations, the studio is currently develop¬ 
ing a strategy for migrating its digital 
assets, which include materials from 
the HD/35mm/16mm hybrid 
Apocalypto (AC Jan. ’07). “Everything 
is protected with multiple copies — 
we have the data on two geographical¬ 
ly separated servers and the physical 
copies in three different locations,” 
says Kelly. “Preservation is more com¬ 
plicated now than ever because we 
have a lot of physical material on top 
of the electronic material. We’re trying 
to transition off the physical material, 
but it seems like we’re getting more of 
it.” 

Preserving television continues 
to be a concern at Disney and most 
other studios because negative is typi¬ 
cally not conformed, and the finished 
product exists only on digital tape. 
“We’ve tested outputting the finished 
D-5 to film to create an archival ele¬ 
ment, and it actually looks pretty 
good, but that’s a major cost commit¬ 


ment,” says Kelly. “On the other 
hand, if you keep video in the data 
world, you have to migrate it every 
seven to 10 years, maybe more often, 
and we have to consider the man¬ 
power or resources necessary to do 
that. I think all the TV producers 
have the same dilemma.” 

Scott Grossman 
MGM 

Scott Grossman, vice presi¬ 
dent of MGM Technical Services for 
Deluxe Digital Media, looks forward 
to the day when film/digital-hybrid 
workflows are no longer necessary. 

"Honestly, someone 
shooting on a consumer 
DV camera and loading 
to YouTube is better off 
today than a lot of other 
filmmakers in terms of 
trying to get his vision 
from the original format 
to the one that ends up 
onscreen." 

— Scott Grossman 
MGM 

“Honestly, someone shooting on a 
consumer DV camera and loading to 
YouTube is better off today than a lot 
of other filmmakers in terms of try¬ 
ing to get his vision from the original 
format to the one that ends up on the 
screen,” he says. “The DI has created 
this weird middle ground, and I fear 
people are going to look back on this 
period 20 years from now and say, 
‘What were they thinking?’ the same 
way we look at TV in the mid-1980s, 
when everyone stopped cutting neg 
and edited on 1-inch NTSC video 
and said, c We’re done.’ We’ve had to 
spend a ridiculous amount of money 
to get that material to the point 


where it’s distributable now. 

“I would argue that the DI is a 
joke from a preservation standpoint 
because you’re ending up with some¬ 
thing that’s 2K, which is not an equiv¬ 
alent amount of information [com¬ 
pared to a 35mm camera negative],” 
continues Grossman. “We know 
there are already 8K and 16K scan¬ 
ners ... [so] is it worth it to spend six 
figures to create preservation ele¬ 
ments that might not be the preser¬ 
vation elements you want five years 
from now, or are you better off wait¬ 
ing? We’re not where we need to be, 
and because of that, any preservation 
decision is very dicey — and it has 
been for the last five to seven years.” 

MGM’s most ambitious digital 
restoration to date comprised restor¬ 
ing nine of the first 11 James Bond 
films all the way through to new 
35mm exhibition prints and D- 
Cinema packages. The work began at 
Lowry in 2003, and when Grossman 
spoke to AC, he had just begun seeing 
the new prints at FotoKem. “We went 
digital because the negatives had real¬ 
ly significant problems that included 
age, damage and poor film stock,” he 
says. “We did an all-4K pipeline, 
which is so expensive you can only 
justify it on something like the Bond 
films. The prints look fantastic, even 
though they’re several generations 
removed from what we output. 

“The DI has a lot of value as a 
restoration tool, and there are some 
classic films in the United Artists 
library that are good candidates for 
DI restorations — films with dam¬ 
aged original negatives and no sepa¬ 
ration masters. It wouldn’t surprise 
me if we tackle those in the next five 
years.” 

Bob O’Neil 
Universal Studios 

Universal recently resumed 
digital-restoration work after taking a 
break for a few years, according to 
Bob O’Neil, the studio’s vice presi¬ 
dent of image assets and preserva- 
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tion. “We were doing a lot of work at 
Cinesite, and we haven’t done a huge 
amount of digital work since they 
shut down,” he says. “We’re starting 
to get back into it, but we’re using it 
for fixes here and there rather than 
whole pictures. For example, we just 
finished some work on E.T. [1982] 
over at Motion Picture Imaging; we 
discovered the negative had been 
torn somewhere along the line, so we 
scanned those shots, repaired the 
damage and recorded out new film 
elements — all at 4K.” 

The studio’s library includes 
the HD/35mm-hybrid feature 
Miami Vice (2006; AC Aug. ’06) and 
many features that have finished 
with DIs. As for migration, “we’re 
lucky we’re not where we have to do 
it yet,” says O’Neil. “We have a plan in 
place, but it depends on how fast 
media changes, and we don’t have a 
clear snapshot of that yet. We QC 
our DI data when we create the sep¬ 


aration masters, but beyond that, I 
think digital picture materials will be 
inspected through the migration 
process. 

“Remember, we’ve got to be 
really light on our feet and very 
open-minded about changing our 
processes if need be. In this line of 
work, you have to constantly evolve 
to whatever the challenges are. Our 
method today could be totally differ¬ 
ent from our method two years 
from now.” 

Ned Price 
Warner Bros. 

Warner Bros, is the only stu¬ 
dio with its own digital-imaging 
facility, MPI, and that has enabled 
the studio to push R&D for the 
library’s specific needs. “I’m in a very 
unique position,” says Ned Price, 
vice president of mastering for the 
studio’s technical operations divi¬ 


sion. “I feel I have a captive facility 
rather than the facility has a captive 
client.” 

When he met with AC, Price 
had just begun tests for a 6K scan for 
a restoration of A Star is Born (1954) 
—“I’m challenging MPI to deliver it 
to me in the same timeframe as an 
all-4K workflow,” he notes — and a 
6K scan of North by Northwest 
(1959) was also on the horizon. “I 
can’t quantify how much more 
information I’m seeing in a 6K scan 
as opposed to a 4K scan, but based 
on my experience with digital, 1 
know die more information I cap¬ 
ture, the more I can manipulate the 
picture residing within the emulsion 
later on,” he says. 

“A Star is Born presents sever¬ 
al problems. Early Eastman color 
negative had poor color reproduc¬ 
tion and heavy grain structure, and 
early CinemaScope lenses lost a lot 
of light — the cinematographers 
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were shooting with an ASA of 25 but 
ending up with an equivalent of 12. 
Additionally, all the optical dissolves 
in the picture were created using the 
three-strip process because there was 
no intermediate color stock at the 
time. The aging of the negative has 
led to differential fading. Also, there 
are sections that will have to be 
restored from the three-strip separa¬ 
tion master positives, which have 
shrunken independently of each 
other and need to be digitally aligned 
to correct registration. 

“We did a photochemical 
restoration of the picture at YCM 
Laboratories in the early ’90s and got 
very good results, but when the title 
came up as a market request, we 
could approach it again using a 
whole new digital toolset. If s exciting 
for me because each time we revisit 
one of these films [digitally], I get to 
see more of the image contained on 
the original negative. Its still a chal¬ 


lenge for us to achieve for display 
purposes all the information con¬ 
tained in these original camera nega¬ 
tives, whether they were shot in 1932 
or shot yesterday, but I’m preparing 
for a very high bar for long-term 
preservation. I’m annoyed by the 
term good enough.’ Our work has to 
be the best because it might be the 
last time were going to have the 
opportunity to work with these 
negatives.” 

As for today’s features, Price 
speculates that there might come a 
day when asset-protection managers 
find the industry’s early DI work to 
be a “pain point” akin to the experi¬ 
mental work filmmakers did with 
exposures and setups in the mid- 
1970s. “I think I can work on some 
mid-’70s films until I drop dead, and 
they’re not going to look gorgeous,” 
he says. “Those filmmakers revolted 
against the standard ways of studio 
shooting and really pushed the limits 


of what the negative could capture, 
and the result was grittier and gritti¬ 
er technique. Similarly, with the early 
DI finish, filmmakers were pushing 
the envelope in terms of what they 
could achieve with the tools at hand, 
and I’ve sometimes seen a compro¬ 
mised final product due to the limi¬ 
tations of early digital tools. 

“I think restoring films from 
the early digital post period will be 
a big challenge. We might have to 
go back to the original 35mm 
photography, where available, to fix 
[digital] artifacts that will be much 
more apparent in higher-resolution 
viewing situations. Future restora¬ 
tion might require rebuilding CGI 
work and color treatments that 
were not inherent in the original 
photography.” ■ 
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Deluxe 
recently 
opened a new 
45,000-square- 
foot facility in 
lower 
Manhattan that 
includes an 
on-site EFilm 
digital- 
intermediate 
suite (above) 
and multiple 
telecine bays 
(below). 


Deluxe New York 

Opens Doors 

by John Calhoun 

New York's film community got a 
new lab and post facility in spring 2008, 
and to say it was a long time coming 
may be an understatement. The new kid 
in town is Deluxe Laboratories, a 
company that was established in 1915 in 
Fort Lee, N.J., moved to Hollywood four 


years later, and went on to become an 
international industry leader. Over the 
years, Deluxe has opened branches in 
Toronto, London, Rome and other 
outposts, but never before in the Big 
Apple. Why not before, and why now? 

"As for ‘Why not before?' I don't 
have the answer," says Michael Jack- 
man, vice president and general 
manager of the 45,000-square-foot facil¬ 
ity in lower Manhattan. Jackman's back¬ 



ground includes credits as a production 
manager, producer and post supervisor 
on a number of films. Before coming 
aboard at Deluxe in November 2007, he 
was vice president of postproduction for 
The Weinstein Co. "As a filmmaker 
working in New York, I was dying for 
Deluxe to come to the city," he says. But, 
he adds, "there were two really strong 
players. Technicolor and DuArt, and 
several years ago, we were in the 
middle of runaway production, so 
Toronto was being shot a lot for New 
York." 

Since then, both New York state 
and city have introduced tax incentives 
to encourage film production. Earlier this 
year, the state credit increased from 15 
to 30 percent (combined with the city's 
5-percent credit) and was extended to 
post services. "That was a bonus for 
us," says Jackman. "We were going 
forward with no inkling of the tax-incen¬ 
tive increases." 

What Deluxe recognized was a 
growth of film, television and commer¬ 
cial production in the city, and the oppor¬ 
tunity to fill some important service 
needs. "We felt the really core business 
opportunities in New York were 35mm 
and 16mm processing, telecine and digi¬ 
tal intermediates," says Jackman. "New 
York directors haven't had very many 
choices with DIs, and in EFilm, Deluxe 
has a phenomenal brand and amazing 
technology. Many great filmmakers live 
here, and we started to see there was a 
viable business here." 

That perception has been borne 
out by the New York film community. 
Jeff Roth, vice president of postproduc¬ 
tion for Focus Features, says, "We've 
been bouncing a lot of work up to 
Toronto. Until Technicolor came, there 
was very little here, and even now, 
when production in New York is in a 
peak period, it's very possible all the 
available stations will be booked. I 
always say competition is a good thing 
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Deluxe New York's basement houses a 9,000-square-foot lab capable of processing 
150,000' of film per night. 


— it brings out the best in everyone." 

When Roth spoke to AC, Focus 
had Ang Lee's Taking Woodstock in 
Deluxe New York's lab and telecine 
bays. Another major New York player, 
Miramax Films, recently used the 
company for a remote Dl session on 
Doubt, photographed by Roger Deakins, 
ASC, BSC. Sean Cooney, Miramax's vice 
president of postproduction, says, 
"There is a real need in New York City 
for quality back-end services. We're 
looking forward to having Deluxe/EFilm 
in our backyard; we expect that will 
increase our efficiencies and speed time 
to market." 

The company's arrival has met 
with enthusiasm by other filmmakers 
who often work in New York. ASC 
member Ellen Kuras, who has collabo¬ 
rated closely with Deluxe on a number 
of projects, says she is "elated" that the 
company has opened its doors in the 
city, calling her collaborations with its 
staff "a highlight in my career as a direc¬ 
tor of photography. Since the beginning, 
they have bent over backwards to help 
me achieve the level of work that I've 
been able to show in my films." 

The planning for Deluxe New 
York began in early 2007, and construc¬ 
tion started in December. The facility is 
located at 435 Hudson St. in the West 
Village, occupying two-and-a-half floors 
of a building that formerly housed a 
printing company. Large windows that 
ring the high-ceilinged space on the 


ninth floor contribute to an open, light- 
filled atmosphere and provide great 
vistas, including, from some vantage 
points, a view of Technicolor. The facility 
includes a Dl theater that is overseen by 
senior Dl colorist Joe Gawler, telecine 
bays, the machine room (containing a 
routing system that can handle 70 
terabytes of storage), editorial rooms, a 
vault and a 44-seat state-of-the-art 
screening room with a projection system 
that can simultaneously accommodate 
35mm and 2K digital projectors. 

The basement of the building 
houses a 9,000-square-foot lab, which 
operates around the clock and can 
process about 150,000' of film per night. 
"We think of this as our little hospital, 
and the negative is our patient," says 
Jackman, pointing out the spotlessness 
of the staging area. "We mop these 
floors twice a day, and the air gets 
changed out 12 times an hour to keep 
dust out of the environment. We also 
keep the humidity to between 40 and 50 
percent. The water that comes into the 
machines is filtered twice: once when it 
first comes into the facility and once at 
each machine. If my whole process is 
clean here, then dailies are clean, and 
when I'm doing my Dl, I'm not spending 
time and money on dust-busting. I've 
said to my clients, 'If I'm processing your 
negative, I can't charge you very much to 
clean it when I do the Dl.'" Jackman 
points out that Deluxe New York is a 
green building, operating in a manner 
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The lab s prep 
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processing 
machines 
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general 
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"We think of this 
as our little 
hospital, and the 
negative is our 
patient." 


that meets or exceeds federal environ¬ 
mental guidelines. 

"We're building on the backbone 
of over 90 years of photochemical 
processing and looking into the future," 
he continues. "Deluxe has not stopped 
developing technology for photochemi¬ 
cal film processing. Movies are still 
predominantly shooting on film and 
commercials are, too. Television is 
moving more quickly to digital capture, 
but I don't think film is going to totally 
disappear. Even on the release-printing 
side, it's not going as fast as everyone 
thought!" 

Release printing is not a major 
part of Deluxe New York's business. 
Though the facility's Bell + Howell 


printer can "bang out 10,15 or 20 prints, 
we're not doing 100 or 1,000 release 
prints here," says Jackman. "Deluxe 
Toronto is probably one of the largest 
release-printing facilities in the world; 
they can pump out 10 million feet of 
print a day. We're doing one print at a 
time." 

The film-processing lab was the 
first service Deluxe New York got up 
and running, in May, followed by 
telecine in June and DIs in July. As of 
September, the facility had four features 
going through the lab and telecine, plus 
a television project, some commercials 
and some trailers. "We're at capacity in 
terms of telecine, and our Dl suite is 
booked up through the first couple of 



months of 2009," says Jackman. "The 
lab can certainly handle more work." 

Media-management services is 
the next item on Jackman's agenda, 
with future expansion of other sen/ices 
to be determined based on observable 
needs. "I think another Dl space will be 
required pretty soon," he says. "We 
wanted to prove the business, and Dl 
rooms are expensive." So far, there are 
no plans for Deluxe's effects division, 
CIS Hollywood, to set up shop in New 
York, or for a move into the scale of 
sound-mixing stages provided by Deluxe 
Toronto. But Jackman does see an 
evolution in how the various Deluxe 
facilities can be integrated through 
"fiber-connectivity." He explains, "Say I 
have a Dl in New York. I’ve got a guy 
who can conform reel one in London; 
I've got another guy in Sydney who's 
dust-busting on reels two and three; and 
a guy in Vancouver is pre-timing reels 
five and six. We're not there, but that's 
where we're heading." 

For the immediate future, the 
projected staff for Deluxe New York is 
50 employees, and among the key hires 
are manager of operations Terra Bliss, a 
former senior producer with EFilm Holly¬ 
wood; Russ Robertson, another Deluxe 
West Coaster imported to take on the 
job of vice president, sales; and chief 
engineer Emery Anderson, who 
designed the facility's technology plat¬ 
form. Lab manager Tony Landano is a 
20-year veteran from Magno-Lab, and 
Nolan Murdock, vice president of front- 
end services, helped develop the Panav- 
ision Genesis during his years at Panav- 
ision. 

What Jackman brings to the 
company is "a background as an end 
user of these services. I don't have to put 
myself in the client's shoes because it's 
where I come from. When I first took the 
job, an acquaintance said, 'Welcome to 
the other side of the purchase order!' 
But I don't see there being another side; 
we're as perfectly aligned with the film¬ 
makers as any member of the crew. 
We're part of the process, and we can 
improve the finished product. We're part 
of the film community, not just servicing 
the film community." ■ 
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Cinec Presents Awards 

The 7th annual Cinec Interna¬ 
tional Trade Fair for Motion Picture Tech¬ 
nology welcomed manufacturers, 
vendors, filmmakers and other guests to 
Munich in September. At the close of the 
first day, the Bavarian Society for the 
Advancement of Film Technology 
presented this year's CinecAward. 
Presented in six different categories, the 
award — comprising a certificate and a 
statue — congratulates innovative and 
trendsetting products and developments 
in motion-picture technology. 

The CinecAward for camera tech¬ 
nology was presented to Arri for the Arri- 
flex D-21 digital camera in connection 
with the M-scope system. Through the 
M-scope system, the full sensor resolu¬ 
tion can be used to achieve different 
aspect ratios, even up to CinemaScope. 

Vantage Film GmbFI took the 
award for optics for its Hawk V-Lite 
series of anamorphic lenses. The series 
incorporates cylindrical lenses with an 
extremely small radius to minimize the 
aerial distance between elements and 
allow them to be packed tightly into a 
small, short and lightweight housing. 

The camera support/grip award 
went to RTS Rail & Tracking Systems 
GmbH for the company's TrackRunner 
ENT. Accommodating any remote head 


and camera combination, the TrackRun¬ 
ner enables tracking shots at high 
speed over long distances. 

Cmotion GmbH earned the 
camera-equipment award for its Cdis- 
play II video and data display. The 
ergonomically designed display signifi¬ 
cantly aids focus pullers by offering lens 
data and video on a single screen. 

Four prizes were awarded in the 
lighting-engineering category: Arri won 
for the LED Pack Shot Kit, which 
displays an enormous color gamut; 
Bebob GmbH/Cineparts won for the 
Lux-LED, an onboard camera light; and 
Rosco won for both the Lite Pad — a 
low-cost, robust and multi-purpose 
fixture — and the View System — a 
two-part polarizing system that 
balances indoor and outdoor exposures 
without the need to constantly swap 
ND filters. 

Finally, J.L. Fisher Inc. received a 
special award for its articulated skate¬ 
board wheels, which enable smooth 
and silent transitions from straight to 
curved track. 

More information about the 
Cinec conference and the CinecAward 
can be found at www.cinec.de. For 
more information about the winning 
companies and products, visit 
www.arri.de,www.vantagefilm.com, 
www.r-t-s.org,www.cmotion.eu, 
www.16x9.com (for Bebob GmbH), 
www.rosco.com, and www.jl 
fisher.com. 

MovieJib from MovieTech 

Offering minimal setup time and 
high adaptability, MovieTech has added 
the MovieJib to its line of camera 
cranes. 

Based on the ABC-Light Crane 
120, the MovieJib features a self-lock¬ 
ing crank drive for easy balancing with 
counterweights, comfortable hand 
grips, and horizontal and vertical 
brakes. The MovieJib can be used in 



environments with limited space, and it 
can be mounted on a tripod or on a 
MovieTech dolly. 

With the crane head fully 
extended (measuring 7.05' from the pivot¬ 
ing axle to the crane head), it can support 
up to 66.14 pounds, and with it fully 
retracted (measuring 5.41'), it can support 
up to 88.19 pounds. When mounted on 
the tripod packaged with the MovieJib, 
the crane arm can reach a maximum 
height of 9.19'. 

For more information, visit 
www.movietech.de. 

Aspheric Wide Converter 

for EX1, EX3 

Providing a 25-percent greater 
angle of view for Sony's PMW-EX1 and 
EX3 camcorders—while maintaining full 
zoom capability — 16x9 Inc. has intro¬ 
duced the EX 0.75 Aspheric Wide 
Converter. 

The EX 0.75's innovative, advanced 
technical design employs a state-of-the- 
art aspheric lens element to more effec¬ 
tively reduce geometric distortion and 
chromatic aberrations and improve off- 
axis wide-angle performance. Utilization 
of the aspheric lens surface allows the 
other elements of the converter to be 
smaller and lighter, making the unit espe¬ 
cially well suited to handheld work. With 
a total of four multi-coated optical glass 
elements — including the aspheric lens 
—the EX 0.75 yields clean and vivid high- 
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definition images. 

The EX 0.75 attaches securely to 
the front of the EX1 or EX3 via a bayonet 
mount; installation and removal is quick 
and easy. For professional shading and 
light control, the Aspheric Wide 
Converter is fully compatible with the 
HU-104 Rubber Lens Shade, and it also 
interfaces with popular mattebox and 
sunshade systems, such as those from 
Chrosziel. 

The suggested price of the EX 
0.75 Aspheric Wide Converter is 
$1,335. For more information, visit 
www.16x9inc.com. 

Denz Updates Bogie 

Denz has redesigned its Bogie 
Dutch-angle camera support. Enabling 
precise, +/- 45-degree shots around the 
optical axis, the Bogie can be adjusted 
by a detachable handle or with a hand- 
wheel, and the new gearbox offers three 



speed reductions (1:1, 2.5:1 and 5:1). 
The Bogie also features a balancing 
system and a touch-and-go plate for 
mounting a camera. 

For more information, visit 
www.denz-deniz.com. 

Clear View with Cavision 

Cavision now offers the MHE52 
LCD viewfinder, designed specifically for 
use with the Sony HDR-TG1 portable HD 
camcorder and compatible with other 
camcorders featuring LCD screens 
measuring 3“ or smaller. The viewfinder 
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the entertainment 
industry. 


can also be used with digital still- 
photography cameras. 

While the compact size and light 
weight of many camcorders make them 
ideal for handheld location shooting, 
composition and focus are often difficult 
to check with the camcorders' LCD 
screens, particularly in bright-light 
conditions. To address this limitation 
and make the camcorders more suitable 
to professional applications, the MHE52 
features 6x optical magnification, 
greatly enhancing detail and permitting 
more accurate control over focus. 

The MHE52 includes a neck 
strap and elastic fastening band. The 
neck strap is particularly beneficial 
when the viewfinder is used only inter¬ 
mittently; the user can quickly lift the 
viewfinder to his or her eye while shoot¬ 
ing, holding it in place simply with pres¬ 
sure from the camera. This allows for 
quick access to the buttons on the LCD 
screen, or for the LCD screen to be 
closed between setups. Alternatively, 
the elastic fastening band can be used 
to keep the viewfinder attached to the 
LCD for longer periods of time. 

For more information, visit 
www.cavision.com. 

Focus Enhancements Teams 

with Canon 

Focus Enhancements has part¬ 
nered with Canon U.S.A. to develop the 
FS-CV Direct to Edit (DTE) Recorder for 
Canons XL and XH series of profes¬ 
sional HDV cameras. 

The ultra-portable FS-CV offers 
100GB of hard drive video storage, 
enabling videographers to record edit- 
ready HDV or DV streams directly to 
disk. The recorder also gives Canon XL 
and XH users the ability to tag media 
with custom metadata while shooting, 
ensuring easy identification and 
management of media through all 
phases of production and post. 

Video professionals can connect 
a browser-capable mobile device or 
laptop to the FS-CV via a wired or wire¬ 
less connection (using an optional USB 
Wi-Fi dongle) and assign custom meta¬ 
data. During post, users can easily 
transfer clips from the FS-CV to their 


NLE system: all information assigned 
during the shoot is transferred with the 
clip, saving users significant logging 
time. 

The FS-CV also offers 25-percent 
weight reduction and 60-percent size 
reduction compared to the earlier FS-C 
recorder. The new recorder also 
features an ultra-rugged, shock-resis- 
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tant 1.8" internal disk drive, along with a 
new fanless design for quiet operation. 
The newly designed user interface and 
menu system improve usability with an 
easy-to-navigate scroll wheel and 
320x240 color backlit LCD display. 

Increased DTE Technology 
support offered by the FS-CV includes 
QuickTime HDV 1080i50/60/24F/25F 
and 30F for Final Cut Pro, and MXF HDV 
720p30 and 1080i50/60 for Avid NLE 
systems. New support for UDF disk 
formatting lets users record up to 1.5 
hours in a single DV/HDV file. 

For more information, visit 
www.focusinfo.com. 

Focus Enhancements and 

JVC Introduce Recorder 

Focus Enhancements and JVC 
have introduced the MR-HD100 media 
recorder, designed to interface specifi¬ 
cally with JVC's GY-HD200E/201E and 
GY-HD251E series of ProHD 
camcorders. The recorder seamlessly 
integrates native file recording technol¬ 
ogy, extended record times and the abil¬ 
ity to wirelessly log custom metadata in 
the field while shooting. 

With a wireless or wired mobile 
device or laptop, video professionals 








can access the MR-HD100 via a web 
browser, define metadata and assign it 
to the video while recording. Focus 
Enhancements' Universal Metadata 
Engine (UME) ensures that metadata is 
compatible with Final Cut Pro and the 
Focus ProxSys Media Asset Manage¬ 
ment product line. 

Other features and capabilities of 
the MR-HD100 include QuickTime HDV 
720p24/25/30/50/60 support as well as 
MXF HDV 720p30 and 1080i50/60 
support; a 1.8" internal disk drive in a 
rugged, portable and shock-resistant 
design; fanless operation; a removable 
Li-Ion battery pack for three hours of 
record time; a newly designed user 
interface; and a USB 2.0 interface for 
fast computer mounting. The recorder 
weighs only 12 ounces and can be 
mounted directly to the camera via an 
Anton/Bauer or IDX accessory bracket 
and the included mount cage. The unit 
also comes standard with a USB 
802.11g Wi-Fi dongle. 

For more information, visit 
www.focusinfo.com. 

Red One Shipping 

with /i Pins 

Cooke Optics Ltd. and Red Digital 
Cinema have announced that all Red 
One cameras shipping since Sept. 12 
include fully functional /i pins. Cooke's /i 
"Intelligent" Technology enables film 
and digital cameras with /i-equipped PL- 
mount lenses to automatically record 
key lens and camera data for every film 
frame; the information can then be 
provided digitally to postproduction 
teams. 

The technology streamlines both 
production and post, saving significant 
time and costs while eliminating guess¬ 
work. Les Zellan, chairman of Cooke 
Optics, notes, "We are delighted that /i 
Technology is now live on the Red One. 
With schedules tighter than ever and 
demands for higher image quality, the 
need for production and post to work 
closely together has never been more 
important." 

For more information, visit 
www.cookeoptics.com or www.red 
.com. >- 
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e-mail: jim@jimmyjib.com 
Web: www.jimmyjib.com 
Tel: 602-493-9505 
Fax: 602-493-2468 


Jimmy Jib Lite 


Jib Lite wth Cable Drive 


Now you can 
add 360 Dutch 
control to your 
Jib Lite! 


Smooth, cable operated pan/tilt head 

Needs no electricity 

Super dependable with quick setup 

Anyone can operate 

Can be extended to an 18ft reach 

15 lb. camera capacity 


(Includes remote 2-axis head 
and an extension kit) j 

20 lb. camera cap / 

Extends 6ft, 12 / 

and 18ft I 

Weighs only* / 

55 lb. / 

Full / 

Remote / * AC or DC 
Control I Operation 


Retrofits to 
New Lite Head 


Super Smooth 
Controller 


Your storyboards 
were approved, 

the location has ■?!!■ 

been selected, and . 
the talent’s been cast, cl 
Now you’re ready to W 
shoot your masterpiece. 

Welcome to the world of. 


Film Production 


Attend a four-year college that's as creative as you are. 

Five Towns College offers the specialized training you need. 

Contact an Admissions Representative for more information 
or visit us at www.ftc.edu/signup. 


Five Towns College “i'.sr 

When you're serious about music and the performing arts! Dix Hills, NY 11746 
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Boris Expands Continuum 
with Flare 

Boris FX has introduced Lens 
Flare, a new unit of the Boris Continuum 
family of visual-effects plug-ins. The 
unit includes both Lens Flare and Lens 
Flare Advanced; Lens Flare is stream¬ 
lined for simple effects while Advanced 
provides more options for controlling the 
effect. 

In addition to simulating flares in 
static shots, Boris Continuum Lens Flare 
can track a camera pan in the source 
footage to produce a more natural flare 
animation that matches the original in¬ 
camera effect. The Open GL-accelerated 
Lens Flare filters draw their real-time 
performance from the computer's graph¬ 
ics card. The unit features a wide range 
of preset lens flares for quick application 
or as a starting point for a custom effect. 



Lens Flare is the latest addition 
to the line of Boris Continuum plug-in 
units; previous releases include Chroma 
Key, Pan and Zoom, UpRez, and Motion 
Key. All Continuum units support Adobe 
After Effects, Adobe Premiere Pro, 
Apple Final Cut Pro and Apple Motion. 
For Avid systems, the Lens Flare filters 
are included as part of Boris Continuum 
Complete AVX. 

Boris Continuum Lens Flare is 
immediately available for a recom¬ 
mended price of $99. Customers who 
purchase Lens Flare or any other individ¬ 
ual Boris Continuum unit may credit the 
price toward the full Boris Continuum 
plug-in suite. For more information, visit 
www.borisfx.com. 


Escape from New York 

London-based training institute 
Escape Studios has established a New 
York office, offering its new online 
learning to U.S. students interested in 
pursuing professional computer-graph¬ 
ics production careers, as well as to 
veterans looking to add to their skill set. 
The New York office will house a 
reselling division and a recruitment 
department; the latter is designed to 
help graduates find work in the industry 
with the assistance of Escape's team of 
professionals. 

Escape has inaugurated its 
online learning platform with the 
launch of Maya Core, a bundle of six 
courses that take students from an 
introduction of Autodesk Maya through 
the fundamentals of animation, model¬ 
ing, texturing and lighting. Developed 
and taught by world-class profession¬ 
als, Maya Core includes 600 video tuto¬ 
rials. 

"This has been a long-standing 
ambition of ours," says Dominic Daven¬ 
port, founder and CEO of Escape. "We 
are delighted to be able to offer our CG 
expertise across America." 

For more information and a free 
trial of Maya Core, visit vwvw.escape 
studios.com/mayacore. 

EUE Screen Gems Builds 

Dream Stage 

On Sept. 25, EUE Screen Gems 
Studios in Wilmington, N.C., broke 
ground on the third-largest indoor 
production stage in the U.S. The 
"Dream Stage," as it was dubbed by 


Chris Cooney, COO and president of EUE 
Screen Gems Ltd., will be a column-free, 
37,500-square-foot expanse with a grid 
height of 45’ and floor dimensions of 
150‘x250'. The stage will also include a 
60'x60' indoor tank with a depth of 10.5', 
one of the largest and deepest indoor 
production tanks in North America. 

EUE Screen Gems' existing nine 
stages range in size from 7,200 square 
feet to 20,000 square feet; Stage 4 
includes a tank measuring 25'x39'x4'. 
The 50-acre studio lot features spacious 
production suites with a bullpen, art 
rooms, a kitchen, offices with furnish¬ 
ings, digital phone service, high-speed 
Internet access, a commissary, and a 
screening theater with 35mm and HD 
projection. The studio also contains mill, 
metal, plaster and paint shops, prop and 
set-decoration warehouses, and 
wardrobe facilities with laundry. Bill 
Vassar, EUE Screen Gems Studios' exec¬ 
utive vice president, adds, "The studio 
lot has a company-managed, full-service 
lighting, grip and power business." 

According to the North Carolina 
Film Office, film, television and commer¬ 
cial production companies spent over 
$160 million in North Carolina in 2007. 
"This new stage will attract larger and 
more technologically advanced produc¬ 
tions to North Carolina," says Vassar, 
who joined Cooney and over 200 guests 
for the groundbreaking ceremony. The 
Dream Stage is expected to be 
completed by early spring 2009. 

For more information, visit 
www.screengemsstudios.com. 
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Russian World Studios Hosts 

Cinematography Conference 

Russian World Studios, one of 
Russia's leading entertainment compa¬ 
nies, recently hosted the All-Russian 
Conference on Cinematography at its 
brand-new, full-scale production facility 
located in St. Petersburg. 

The facility, which is the first 
dedicated production studio built in 
Russia in the past 60 years, celebrated 
its launch in conjunction with the 10th 
anniversary of RWS. "We are excited to 
celebrate our 10th anniversary with the 
beginning of production at this outstand¬ 
ing facility," says Yuri Sapronov, co¬ 
founder of RWS. "The St. Petersburg 
location will provide the same premium 
quality and cutting-edge production 
services for which we are known, and 
allow us to expand our film and televi¬ 
sion slate." 

Features of the St. Petersburg 
studio include over 118,000 square feet, 
six sound stages, soundproof elephant 
doors that can withstand external sound 
levels up to 120 dBA, electric top-lift 
hoist systems (designed by Arri exclu¬ 
sively for RWS), a real-time ingest server 
for audio and video digitizing, a rental 
house with an extensive offering of 
production equipment, and a full range 
of production and post services. The 
next planned phase of construction for 
the facility will include a 21,500-square- 
foot stage, a special-effects studio, a 
film-processing lab and much more. 

Russian Prime Minister Vladimir 
V. Putin participated in the All-Russian 
Conference on Cinematography, which 
included demonstrations by Sony, Arri 
and MovieBird. Participants were also 
privy to a motion-capture demonstration, 
a look at various production trucks and 
trailers, and a behind-the-scenes look 
into the production of television series 



CLOSE RANGE AERIAL FILMING TECHNOLOGY 


• The Soloist • Red Cliff • Hanco 
Harry Potter and the Goblet of F 

Harry Potter and the Prisonei c 
Harry Potter and the ChamberpP 

• 007 Die Another D> - 
007 The World is fioi F 
)07 Tomorrow Never 0 \\ 

NASA DART • Eragorf* 


Mighty • Curse of the Golden Flower • The Kite Runner * ILM - Joh 
r 1 2005 • BAR Honda FI 2004 • BAR Honda Fl 2003 • Kenzo Ai 
- a • Disney Paris • Disney Tokyo • Hostage • Da Vinci Code • Niss« 
,Asian Games * BASF • Allianz Arena • Audi • Calvin.Klein • Les Diat 
'Vance • Six Flags USA • Six Flags Netherlands • Six Flagjs Belgium • Toyota , 
ism 2004 • Bermuda Tourism 2004 • Mission Impossible II • A Beautiful Mind • 
*s • Alaska Tourism 2003 • A'csxa Tourism 2000 • Breakfast on Pluto • Van Helsing • The Beach • Sui 
Daytona 500 CBS • Four Brothers • Dragnet • The Greatest Game Ever Played • Bobby Jones. Stroll 



ww.flying-cam.com 


FLYING 

EEEJ 


Flying-Cam USA 

•& +1 310 581 9276 
usa@flying-cam.com 


Flying-Cam EUROPE 

■a 1 +32 4 227 3103 
europe@flying-cam.com 


Flying-Cam ASIA 

•E +852 9157 5022 
asia@flying-cam.com 




Academy Award*-; and Oscars statue ore the registered trademark of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Scit 




E-Mail: info@CinemaElec.com 
Web: www.CinematographyElectronics.com 
5321 Derry Avenue, Suite G • Agoura Hills, California 91301 • USA 


PH (818) 706-3334 
FX (818) 706-3335 



THE LFS TWO-YEAR 
MA FILMMAKING 

STARTS IN JANUARY, 
MAY AND SEPTEMBER. 

To find out more about training in all 
departments, on a minimum of six 
film exercises, including two 35mm 
projects, in a working studio with 
students from 30 countries visit 

lfs.org.uk 


| 24 SHELTON STREET, LONDON, WC2H 9UB U.K. TELEPHONE: +44 (0)20 7836 9642 EMAIL INFO@LFS.ORG.UK | 


“A good film school should be a 
laboratory where students look for 
their own language. The London Film 
School gives you that space.” 

Remi Borgeaud MA Filmmaking graduate 2007. 

Remi's graduation film 'Un Riff Para Lazaro' has screened at 8 festivals including the 
Edinburgh International Film Festival, winning 
first prizes at Corto in Bra and Mexico. 
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SI-2K Digital Cinema Camera 

SHOOT.EDIT.DELIVER 



congratulations 


to all of our talented nominees and 
winners who shared in the excitement 
at the 3rd Annual HPA Awards 


The HPA Awards recognize the best of the 
best post production visionaries, 
artists and companies 


recognizing 

Color Grading \\ Editing \\ 
Audio Post Production \\ Compositing 
Engineering Excellence \\ Charles S. Swartz 
Award for Outstanding Contribution 
in the field of Post Production \\ 
Lifetime Achievement Award \\ 
Judges Award for Creativity and 
i Innovation in Post Production 


Panasonic 
ideas for life 


DLP 

CINEMA 


DigitalVision 


SONY 


Quantel 


FILM’/DEO ICg. | 


IJl o celebrating the best 

I o work in post production 

mkm a r r 


for further inform 
about the HPA Aw 
and the HPA, 
visit www.hpaawi 
or www.hpaoniim 
e-mail 

info@hpaawards.i 
or call 213.614.08 


thank you 
to our sponsors 


Autodesk 


for Sistema Mass Media's Hunting and 
Fishing channel. The event continued 
the celebration of 100 years of Russian 
cinema, following the opening of the 
first-ever Russian pavilion at the Inter¬ 
national Village at this year's Cannes 
Film Festival. 

RWS is a subsidiary of Russian 
media giant JSFC Sistema. For more 
information, visit www.sistema.ru. 

TechCity Film Studios 

Kingston, New York-based 
TechCity Film Studios has been granted 
certification as a qualified film studio by 
the New York State Governor's Office of 
Motion Picture and Television Develop¬ 
ment, allowing film productions to use 
facilities at TechCity to meet the 
requirements set forth by the recent 
NYS Film Credit. 

"It's a monumental develop¬ 
ment," says Hudson Valley Film 
Commissioner Laurent Rejto. "This will 
allow film productions to shoot locally 
and qualify for the film credit without 
having to relocate outside of the 
Hudson Valley. The lack of a qualified 
site has always been the missing link in 
getting films to commit to the region." 

NYS Film Credit regulations 
state that productions must use a 
soundstage measuring at least 7,000 
square feet in order to comply. TechCity 
is a 27-building campus located in the 
heart of New York State's emerging 
technology corridor. The site previously 
served as the world headquarters for 
IBM, and available spaces measure 
from 7,000 square feet to over 200,000. 
(Smaller soundstages in the area, 
including several at the Seven21 Media 
Center in Kingston, do not meet the size 
requirements, though they do offer 
excellent resources.) 

For more information, visit 
www.techcityny.com. ■ 


SUBMISSION INFORMATION 

Please e-mail New Products/Services 
releases to: newproducts@ascmag.com and 
include full contact information and product 
images. Photos must be TIFF or JPEG files of at 
least 300dpi. 
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(001) 905-271-4171 


TangoHead.com 



• cameras now scanning in 

• Film HD 

• Processing 

• Scanning 

Super 16,16mm, Max 8, Super 8,8mm 

Pro8mm • 2805 W. Magnolia Blvd. • Burbank, CA 91505 
P: 818-848-5522 • www.pro8mm.com 



www. Cinema ■: 
O^gadgetsxonQ 

Save on grip & lighting 
1.877.GADGET2 



r SHOOTING! 
DOWN UNDER? 


Videocraft is one of the largest 
Sony Production dealers in 
Australasia with 30 years industry 
experience. We carry an extensive rental 
inventory to cater for all jobs and all budgets. 

Check out our equipment and our competitive 
rates on www.videocraft.com.au 

Cameras HDV/HDCAM/Digital Betacam/XDCAM/ 
SP Betacarn/DVCAM/Mini DV 
Edit Systems AVID Unity/AVID Media Composer 
Adrenaline HD/Avid Xpress Pro HD 

Lighting/Grip/AudioA/TRs/Monitors/Lens/Tripods/ 
Dollies/Jibs/Flyaway Kits/Tape 



EURO PRODUCTS 

+ ADAPTERS 

Leveling heads 

MITCHELL - EURO 
EURO - MITCHELL 

1 - 800 - 636-4602 
www.willyswidgets.com 




Hybrid Cases 

www.hybridcases.com 

We Will Beat 
ANY Price!! 
800 - 645-1707 


CINEMATOGRAPHER V2 



ALL IN ONE BAG: 

LAPTOP 

CAMERAS 

LIGHTMETER 

MANUALS 

VIEWFINDER 

GRAY SCALE 

SCRIPT 


CINEBAGS.COM 



www.litepower.com • 1-866-474-8111 


Denecke, Inc... 
Products to help you 

FOCUS ON SOUND. 



Dcode TS-C 


Dcode SB-T 


Denecke, Inc. 

25030 Avenue Stanford, Suite 240 • Valencia, CA 91355 
Phone (661) 607-0206 • Fax (661) 257-2236 
www.denecke.com • Email: info@denecke.com 


USEO FlimEQUIPmEflT 

from Germany 


filmcameras, lenses, H1IH ► 
lighting & dollies 

Please visit our website 

www.used-filmequipment.com 


alamar Productions, Inc 

Rent the Sony PMW-EX1 

Equipment • Lights • Sound • Accessories 


818.760.1743 

www.alamarproductions.com 
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36-01A48TH Ave. L.I.C., NY 11101 T:(718)424-1600 F:(718)457-4778 
www.cptrental.com 


18/12KW HMI 
& 24/20 Halogen- 
Tungsten Max-Out 
Fresnel Lenses! 

• Quality Borosilicate Glass Materials 

• Sustains High Heat Temperature 

• Excellent Photometries • Made in USA! 

Max-Out Safety 
Lenses for HMI PAR 
Lighting Fixtures 

• Heat Strengthened for Toughness 

• 900° F Heat Tolerance 
• UV Blocking 

Visit website for additional lenses. 

Super Low Pricing & Prompt Delivery 

LIGHTS.ACTI0N. 

Ph/Fax: 818.881.5642 
lightsactionco@earthlink.net 


www.lightsactionco.com 


RENTAL - SALES - SERVICE 

Photosonics 

High-Speed ||JJ 

rr (®P JU * 

East-Coast 

Representatives ^ 

www.motionpicturerentals.corr 

35mm 

16mm 

Super-16 

Super-8 

Props 

DV 

HDV 

i 

210 11th Ave (25th St) New York, NY 10001 
ph (21 2) 620-8191 fax (21 2) 620-8198 



rs 

j- f 

Made in 
the U.S.AA 


Blue Ring 
Gaffer’s Glass™ 

Find the Hot Spot ” 

for dealers contact: 

www.gaffersglass.com 




Entertainment Lighting Services 


Your first call for 
VARBHITE® Rentals 
800.357.5444 

www.elslights.com 


Author i zed 


‘LITE 


Rental Associate 



SUPER16INC.COM 

Top-notch camera and lens servicing 


Get the personal touch! 

T: 607-642-3352 bernie@super16inc.com 

Toll-free: 877-376-6582 FREE ESTIMATES 


TUFFPJKK 

Over 20 Sizes, All with 
the Nalpak Lifetime Warranty! 

www.nalpak.com 

^ LessDepot.com 

^ VlCTORINOX 

A.A PELICAN S76rM€&$£ 

KvbrakHwcnpiiCtt-lonytr. ^ Defy the Elements- 

THE BEST PRODUCTS AT THE BEST PRICES. 


Goldenanimations.com 

Vahid Tehrani, FREELANCE 3D Artist 
3D Animations | VFX | Fluids & Dynamics 
London & Worldwide | In CGI since 1993 

http://www.goldenanimations.com 

Mobile: +44 (0)774 3000 564 | LAN: +44 (0)208 6983 124 

Email: info@goldenanimations.com skype: vahid_tehrani 



Film • Rentals • Processing • Telecine - ON SITE 
5626 Vineland Avenue • North Hollywood, CA 91601 

818-762-4545 



Manufactured by Alan Gordon Enterprises, Inc. 
www.alangoi-don.com 
Tel: 323.466.3561 


h and Low Hats 


’t Forget Your Hat! 


5 Models To Fit Your Head 


• Mitchell 35mm 

• i50mm Bowl 

• 100mm Bowl 
•75mm Bowl 
•And a not very high 

Mitchell low hat 


Made in 
the U.S.A.! 


Powder coat 
grey finish 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


USED EQUIPMENT. PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. (888) 869-9998. 


Arri16BL Package 4 mags. Crystal + extras Arri maintained 
$5,000 (724) 433-4545 

BUY-SELL-CONSIGN-TRADE. 40 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
CALL BILL REITER. PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. (972) 869-9990. 


SWISS JIB camera crane. 35' - Portable and versatile with 5 
Lightweight Carbon Fiber sections. Reach of 9 to 35. Excellent 
Condition. Includes heavy duty western style dolly/base with 
off road tires/ studio wheels and track wheels. Crane and 
weights in shipping cases. Many spare parts. $16000. Call for 
photos and specs 800 316-0067. 

8,000 USED ITEMS. PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. (888) 869-9998. 


New and Used Steadicam equipment www.whitehous 
esteadisales.com or call 805-498-1658. 

USED EQUIPMENT. PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. (888) 869-9998, providfilm@aol.com. 

www.ProVideoFilm.com. 

Arriflex 435ES, 535B, 35 BL1, BL2, BL3, BL4 and BL4S, 
Moviecam Super America MK Us Camera Packages for sale. 
Call Visual Products, Inc. (440) 647-4999. 

PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, provid 
film@aol.com. 

WORLD'S SUPERMARKET OF USED MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT VISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. CALL (440) 647- 
4999 www.visualproducts.com 

NEED USED EQUIPMENT? PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIP¬ 
MENT COMPANY. (888) 869-9998. 

www.ProVideoFilm.com. 

Lighting: Mole 20K, Mole Baby 10K's, Mole Baby 5K'S, 4K 
Softlights. Call Visual Products, Inc for complete list. (440) 
647-4999 


PRO VIDEO & FILM EQUIPMENT COMPANY. USED 
EQUIPMENT. (888) 869-9998. 


WANTED 


WANTED STEADICAM'S AND ACCESSORIES. 
dw@whitehouseav.com or 805-498-1658. 


CASH FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW! MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 16MM OR 35MM WANTED: CAMERAS, 
LENSES, TRIPODS, DOLLIES, CRANES, LIGHTING, EDIT¬ 
ING. VISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. PH (440) 647-4999 OR FAX 
LIST TO (440) 647-4998. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


STEADICAM ARM QUALITY SERVICE OVERHAUL AND 
UPDATES. QUICK TURNAROUND. ROBERT LUNA (323) 
938-5659. 
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American Cinematographer 2008 Index 

compiled by Christopher Probst 

Indexed by Title, Cinematographer, Format, Subject and Author 


3-Perf 

Blindness, Sept. p. 44 
Bones, March p. 54 
Desperate Housewives, 
March p. 50 
Fugitive Pieces, May 

p. 26 

Honeydripper, Feb. p. 16 
Milk, Dec. p. 28 
Pineapple Express, Aug. 

p. 16 

Prison Break, Oct. p. 16 
Punisher: War Zone, 
Dec. p. 62 
Quantum of Solace, 

Nov. p. 28 

Siumdog Millionaire, 
Dec. p. 44 
W., Nov. p. 42 
X-Files: I Want to 
Believe, The, Aug. 

p. 26 

4 Months, 3 Weeks and 
2 Days, March p. 16 
8mm — Super 8mm 
Nerakhoon (The 
Betrayal), April p. 72 
No Subtitles Necessary: 
Laszlo and Vilmos, 
Sept. p. 54 
True Blood titles, Dec. 

p. 10 

16mm 

Express, The, Oct. p. 64 
Milk, Dec. p. 28 
Nerakhoon (The 
Betrayal), April p. 72 
True Blood titles, Dec. 

p. 10 

16mm — Super 16mm 
Blindness, Sept. p. 44 
Counterfeiters, The, 

April p. 10 

Last Enemy, The, Sept, 
p. 24 

Man on Wire, Sept. 

p. 18 

Nerakhoon (The 
Betrayal), April p. 72 


No Subtitles Necessary: 
Laszlo and Vilmos, 
Sept. p. 54 
Sleep Dealer, April 

p. 80 

21, April p. 30 
30 Rock, July p. 64 
35mm —1.33:1 
Nerakhoon (The 
Betrayal), April p. 72 
Paranoid Park, April 

p. 18 

35mm —1.85:1 

Before the Rains, July 

p. 18 

Burn After Reading, Oct. 
p. 54 

Diving Bell and the 
Butterfly, The, Jan. 

p. 18 

Electroma, Feb. p. 20 
Get Smart, July p. 54 
Hamlet 2, April p. 78 
Paranoid Park, April 

p. 18 

Sweeney Todd: The 
Demon Barber of 
Fleet Street, Jan. 
p. 56 

35mm — Anamorphic 2.40:1 
All the Boys Love 
Mandy Lane, April 
p. 24 

Anamorph, May p. 20 
Changeling, Nov. p. 18 
Dark Knight, The, July 
p. 30 

Death Cab for Cutie, "I 
Will Possess Your 
Heart," Aug. p. 12 
Duchess, The, Sept, 
p. 30 

Great Debaters, The, 
Jan. p. 26 

I Am Legend, Feb. p. 27 
Indiana Jones and the 
Kingdom of the 
Crystal Skull, June 

p. 28 


King of Ping Pong, April 

p. 66 

Mamma Mial, Aug. 
p. 38 

Perfect Place, A, Sept, 
p. 14 

Ruins, The, April p. 42 
Singularity, Nov. p. 14 
State of Play, June 

p. 88 

There Will Be Blood, 
Jan. p. 36 

35mm — Super 35mm (1.33:1) 
Desperate Housewives, 
March p. 50 

35mm — Super 35mm (1.78:1) 
30 Rock, July p. 64 
Bones, March p. 54 
Desperate Housewives, 
March p. 50 
Mad Men, March p. 46 
35mm — Super 35mm (2.40:1) 
4 Months, 3 Weeks and 
2 Days, March p. 16 
21, April p. 30 
All the Boys Love 
Mandy Lane, April 
p. 24 

Australia, Nov. p. 55 
Ballast, April p. 64 
Body of Lies, Oct. p. 28 
Butcher's Daughter, The, 
May p. 17 

Chronicles of Narnia: 
Prince Caspian, The, 
June p. 38 

City of Ember, Oct. p. 40 
Deception, May p. 56 
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FrameForge 3D Studio 2 
Storyboarding Software 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

Order now and receive 
a free copy of Film Directing: 
Cinematic Motion. 


Kish Optics - Standard Director's Viewfinder 



The KISH SDF is a convenient 
and indispensable tool for 
creating, previsualizing, 
and blocking shots — 
small enough to 
keep in your pocket and 
lightweight enough to 
hang around your neck. 


Tiffen Dfx Digital Filter 
Suite V2.0: Boxed Edition 
Standalone Editions and 
Plug-Ins for Photoshop, 
After Effects, Aperture, 
Final Cut Pro and Avid 



www.theasc.com 
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Liu, Mankofsky, Green 
to Receive Society Honors 

ASC members Robert F. "Bobby" 
Liu (above), Isidore Mankofsky (below) 
and Jack Green (right) will all be feted 
during the 23rd Annual ASC Outstanding 
Achievement Awards on Feb. 15,2009. 

Liu will receive the Career Achieve¬ 
ment in Television Award. Born in Shang¬ 
hai, he studied at the University of 
Southern California before beginning his 
career in the camera department on such 
series as Gunsmoke, The Rockford Files 
and Columbo. His credits as a cinematog¬ 
rapher include Family Ties, Flardcastle & 
McCormick, Lou Grant and The Nanny. "As 
a boy, I never thought I'd be able to work in 
Hollywood," he says. "I'm proud of being 
born Chinese, but I am deeply grateful to 
have been adopted by the United States." 

Mankofsky, who will receive the 
ASC Presidents Award, says he is 
"surprised and pleased the ASC is recog¬ 



nizing my body of work." He began his 
career making documentaries and 
shooting news at a television station in 
Reno, Nev., and then made more than 
100 films for Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Films before segueing into 
narrative filmmaking. His cinematogra¬ 
phy credits include The Muppet Movie, 
Somewhere in Time and The Burning 
Bed. "Membership in the ASC was 
always one of my career goals," notes 
Mankofsky, "so this honor means a lotto 
me." 

Green, the recipient of this year's 
Lifetime Achievement Award, began 
working as a camera assistant on indus¬ 
trial films, National Geographic specials 



and commercials. After moving to Los 
Angeles, in 1971, he spent 11 years 
working as an assistant and operator. 
Since climbing the ladder to director of 
photography, Green's credits include 
Bird, White Flunter Black Fleart, Twister, 
Unforgiven and The 40 Year Old Virgin. 
"Cinematography is an art, but it is also 
a craft," he says. "It's like learning to mix 
paints to get just the right colors. You 
aren't just creating looks; you're helping 
to tell the story by creating moods. I 
don't believe in playing it safe. I would 
rather work on the edge and trust my 
instincts." 


Heritage Award Dedicated 

to Stone 

The ASC will dedicate the 2009 
Heritage Award to the late Burton "Bud" 
Stone, who was president of Deluxe Labo¬ 
ratories for 18 years. Inaugurated in 1999, 
the Heritage Award — which is presented 
to one or more students — has commem¬ 
orated a different cinematographer each 
year. This is the first time the award will be 
dedicated to another member of the film 
industry. 

"This tribute was a unanimous deci¬ 
sion by our Board of Governors," says 
Isidore Mankofsky, ASC, chairman of 
the ASC Education Committee. "Bud Stone 
was an honorary member of the ASC and 
served as chairman of the Awards Commit¬ 
tee for 17 years." Daryn Okada, ASC pres¬ 
ident, adds, "Bud Stone was an influential 
leader in the industry who became a legend 
in his own time. He had an unwavering 
appreciation for the role cinematographers 
play in the collaborative art of visual story¬ 
telling. He also made incomparable contri¬ 
butions to supporting cinematographers 
and raising our public profile." 

Wexler, Burgess Rule 

Haskell Wexler, ASC recently 
presented the Woodstock Film Festival's 
Haskell Wexler Award for Best Cinematog¬ 
raphy to At the Edge of the World. Directed 
by Dan Stone, the film was shot by Daniel 
Fernandez, Tim Gorski, Simeon Houtman, 
James Joyner, Jonathan Kane, Mathieu 
Mauvernay and John "Rip" Odebralski. 

Meanwhile, Don Burgess, ASC 
judged several of the regional competitions 
in the ninth annual Kodak Filmschool 
Competition. Four students were named 
first-place winners: Devendra Golatkar, the 
Film and Television Institute of India; Mateo 
Soler, the Universidad ORT Uruguay; Aonan 
Yang, Concordia University's Mel Hoppen- 
heim School of Cinema, Canada; and 
Amparo de Miguel Viguer, the Escuela de 
Cinematografia y del Audiovisual de la 
Comunidad de Madrid, Spain. ■ 
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ASC CLOSE-UP 

Donald McAlpine, ASC, ACS 


When you were a child, what film made the strongest 
impression on you? 

Family legend has it down as The WizardofOz[ 1939). As a 5-year-old, 
I was taken from the cinema screaming. Cinema can still have a marked 
effect on me to this day. 

Which cinematographers, past or present, do you most admire? 

I admire the cinematographer who shows me a new approach to light¬ 
ing or camera manipulation. Too often we try to emulate a visual tradi¬ 
tion, but a few take us to a new place. 

What sparked your interest in photography? 

As a boy, I was fascinated with the process. Our Australian 240-volt 
domestic supply developed some shocking results as I built my dark¬ 
room at the back of the garage. I soon became much more involved in 
the exploration of photography's creative possibilities. 


What is the best professional advice you've ever received? 

The late and wonderful Phil Gersh, my agent for many years, listed the 
directors one should avoid working with. I'm not going to publish that 
list. Reports and anecdotes over the years have been an indication of 
grief avoided. 



Have you made any 
memorable blunders? 

I will mention only one of 
many. While on a remote loca¬ 
tion, I received a truly bad 
script from a writer/director I 
had worked with a few times 
and admired immensely. By phone, I told him my opinion. I quickly real¬ 
ized you cannot tell a mother her child is ugly. After many years, there 
has been some reconciliation. 


Where did you train and/or study? 

My tired joke is 'I am still taking lessons at a cost of $100 million each!' 
There was no school of film where and when I needed it. We served an 
informal apprenticeship — not an entirely recommended method, but 
in truth, it is what we all still seem to do. 


What recent books, films or artworks have inspired you? 

When you are young and all is new, a shoulder, a flower or most 
anything is an inspiration. I am now most inspired by those I have the 
gift of working alongside. The talent and genius of the best of the young 
people is a strong and challenging inspiration. 


Who were your early teachers or mentors? 

A high-school teacher who staged dramas and musical productions 
showed me the possibility and fun of captivating an audience. That 
satisfaction endures to this day. 

What are some of your key artistic influences? 

I find it hard to truthfully answer this question. There is beauty and 
design in so much. 

How did you get your first break in the business? 

It was not family connections! When I was a lad, there was no cinema 
industry in Australia. In the 1930s, Hollywood invested in our local 
cinema production and then closed it down, as Hollywood does. Luck 
and evolution led me through a wondrous career path: share farmer, 
schoolteacher, television cameraman (16mm black-and-white), Chief 
Cameraman at Film Australia (35mm color), and then director of photog¬ 
raphy on what was debatably the feature that marked the rebirth of a 
struggling industry. 

What has been your most satisfying moment on a project? 

There is a point in every project where you and the director find your 
relationship and connection. At that time, you realize what the director 
needs from you and what you can get from him. From that point on, the 
movie is just hard work, but we love it. 


Do you have any favorite genres, or genres you would like 
to try? 

I think I have covered most genres except a true Western. As for 
favorites, the combination of music and camera is a great concept. But 
for me, a genre is little more than a frame to contain a story. 

If you weren't a cinematographer, what might you be 
doing instead? 

If financial limitation had not been a consideration, I would have had a 
medical career. Socially, I meet many doctors who seem to envy my 
creative life. Green grass? 

Which ASC cinematographers recommended you for 
membership? 

Zoli Vidor was my stand-by on Paul Mazursky's The Tempest( 1982), and 
I treated him with respect and involved him to the limit of the rules. 
Over a happy, wine-filled dinner, he asked if I wished to be an ASC 
member. I had forgotten this evening when, three months later, out of 
the blue came the nomination. Thank you, Zoli, wherever you are. 

How has ASC membership impacted your life and career? 

As a non-Hollywood cameraperson, this honor gave me added confi¬ 
dence and acceptance into the center of this magical industry. The 
United States of America has been magnificent and magnanimous in its 
acceptance of me. ■ 
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Sekonic 

C-500 

PRODIGI COLOR 


The Next Generation in Color Control 


The Sekonic PRODIGI COLOR C-500 is the only color meter designed for today’s 
DV cine cameras. Its unique 4-cell reading system and Simulated Spectrum 
programming provide color temperature and LB/CC compensation readings 
calibrated to the color characteristics of both Digital Video cameras and 
traditional photographic film. Operation is one-hand, push-button easy and its 
large LCD readout illuminates for easy viewing in low light. Cine or still, digital or 
film, the Sekonic PRODIGI COLOR C-500 gives you greater control over color 
reproduction and lighting than ever before. 


Unique 4 sensor system • Kelvin, LB&CC index and direct filters • Foot Candles 
and Lux • Color or brightness comparison • Programmable color compensation 
• Illuminated Display • Powered by AA batteries 


Learn more about color 
metering > Sekonic.com 




















ONFILM 

JOHN BARTLEY, ASC, CSC 



Kodak 


"Everything you do in life helps you later on. I 
began my career lighting variety shows and TV 
news programs in Australia and as a gaffer in 
Canada. When I shot The X Files, we blended 
light and darkness so the audience saw some 
vasn't sure whether they saw other 
added to the aura of mystery. For 
strive for a lot of color saturation, 
particularly greens. There are also campfire 
scenes with saturated red tones lighting the 
darkness, and flash-forward and flashback 
weaved into each episode. As a 
cinematographer, I have to be flexible and trust 
my instincts, especially when directors or actors 
do something spontaneous. I think movies and 
have a great affect on society, 
because so many people get their ideas about 
current and future history from them." 


John Bartley, ASC, CSC earned an Emmy® 
Award and another nomination for The X Files , 
Emmy nomination for Lost , and three ASC 
Outstanding Achievement Award nominations 
fo r*The X Files. His other television credits 
include The Matthew Shepard Story; Black River; 

Virginia, Fhere Is A Santa Claus; and the 
episodic series The Commish. 


[All these programs were shot on Kodak motion picture film.] 


For an extended interview with Bartley, 
visit www.kodak.com/go/onfilm. 


To order Kodak motion picture film, 
call (800) 621 - film. 
www.motion.kodak.com 
© Eastman Kodak Company, 2008. 
Photography: © 2008 Douglas Kirkland 



























